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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


OW far the easing of the situation in India (it is impossible to 
refer to the sub-continent by any other name, in spite of the 
annexation of the term by one political part of the sub-continent) is 
due to Mr. Gandhi and how far to the United Nations it is unneces- 
sary to debate. That it has eased is all-sufficient. Mr. Gandhi has 
once more demonstrated his astonishing personal influence—greater 
undoubtedly than that of any other man now living—as well as a 
physical endurance remarkable in a man who will be eighty next 
year. But Mr. Gandhi is only concerned with a relaxation of the ten- 
sion, not with concrete solutions. That is the business of the Security 
Council, which has so far acted with wisdom and despatch. Mr. 
Noel-Baker’s suggestion, made after the full preliminary statements 
by the representatives of India and Pakistan, that the two should, 
during the week-end, confer with M. Langenhove, the Belgian chair- 
man of the Council, bore immediate fruit, with the result that the 
chairman was able to announce on Tuesday that both sides had 
agreed to mediation by a United Nations commission of three 
members and that fighting should forthwith be brought to an end. 
That may not be immediately possible, for it is questionable how 
far the tribesmen will comply with the orders of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment, but the fact that the two governments have agreed both on a 
cease-fire and on proceeding with the proposed plebistite, possibly 
under international auspices, is manifestly of good augury in itself. 
Both sides have’ shown themselves ready to compromise, India by 
agreeing that other issues than Kashmir shall be considered, Pakistan 
by conceding that the Kashmir issue shall be given precedence over 
all others. Meanwhile, and independently of Lake Success, India 
has handed over sterling balances to Pakistan and Pakistan thirty-two 
aeroplanes to India. If the United Nations Mediation Commission 
can repeat the success achieved by the United Nations Good Offices 
Commission in Indonesia, India, Pakistan and the United Nations 
itself will all profit materially. 


Trouble in South China 


The most mature and urbane of existing civilisations has somehow 
retained a streak of childishness whose occasional manifestations 
are embarrassing to all concerned ; and it is really China’s enemies, 
rather than Britain’s who have most cause to rejoice at the former’s 


failure to avert the recent display of ill-tempered irresponsibility 
over Kowloon. A dispute had been brewing for some time over 
the position of squatters, a large influx of whom into part of our 
leased territory on the mainland had created, because of the insanitary 
conditions of their mushroom settlement, a serious and growing 
threat to public health. The Hongkong authorities told the squatters 
that they must go, offering them alternative accommodation and 
plenty of time in which to make a move, The squatters, instigated 
by malcontents who were as anxious to make trouble for the Chinese 
Government as for the British and encouraged by a violent Press 
campaign, refused to go; and when at last they had to be evicted 
there were disturbances in the course of which two agitators were 
arrested and a third man is said to have been fatally injured. The 
immediate sequel was an outbreak of organised mob-violence at 
Canton, where several hundred demonstrators attacked and burnt 
British property on the island of Shameen and roughly handled 
several members of the small British community ; intervention by 
the Cantonese authorities was so tardy as to suggest their connivance. 
A strong Foreign Office protest to Nanking has elicited an expression 
of regret from the Chinese Government. That Government, on its 
side, has with considerable effrontery claimed compensation in respect 
of the Kowloon squatters. Such a claim has neither legal nor moral 
basis, and can only be decisiveiy rejected. 


Britain and Iraq 


It is intelligible that the new Anglo-Iraqi treaty which was signed 
at Portsmouth last week should have been critically received by the 
Baghdad public, but very far from intelligible that the Regent, 
after telegraphing his satisfaction with the treaty to King George 
and Mr. Bevin, should have suddenly decided to reject the treaty 
over the head of his Prime Minister, who contracted it and who 
is still in London. Although the clauses of the 1931 treaty of 
alliance which implied an inferiority of status for Iraq have been 
eliminated from the new version, Britain is to retain a special status 
in Iraq both in peace and war, and nationalist opinion in the capital 
always sees the substance of “ western imperialism” in the shadow 
of any concession to the former Mandatory Power. The concessions 
which have been made mainly concern the bases of Habbaniyah and 
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Shaibah which, though they now become Iraqi property, are still to 
be staffed by British technicians, and used by R.A.F. operational units 
at least until all the peace treaties are signed and British troops 
withdrawn from former enemy countries. As the new treaty is also 
a military alliance there are military obligations between the two 
countries in time of war or under threat of war. But the concessions 
are not all one-sided. The British military mission is to go, and to 
be replaced by a Joint Defence Board, with equal numbers of both 
nationalities on it, and Iraq is allowed greater freedom than before in 
choosing her foreign advisers. Moreover Britain expressly recognises 
“the rights and obligations” to which Iraq is committed by her 
membership of the Arab League and Saadabad pacts, and since in 
addition both countries agree “ not to adopt in foreign countries an 
attitude which 1s inconsistent with the alliance or might create diffi- 
culties for either party ” it is obvious that Anglo-Iraqi views on world 
problems, including Palestine, cannot vary greatly if the treaty is to 
be effective. There has clearly been reasonable give-and-take on 
both sides and the treaty promised to be of mutual benefit. What 
the Regent and his advisers really want is not clear. They have 
apparently yielded to uninstructed popular clamour. The result of 
the Prime Minister’s return to Baghdad must now be awaited. 


Good News from Indonesia 

For once symbolism was apt when, last Saturday, the Dutch and 
the Indonesian Republicans signed a truce at a session of the United 
Nations Committee of Good Offices held in an American ship. The 
Dutch are impelled by a genuine desire for peace, and by the ruinous 
expense of their military expedition, in the direction of new political 
discussions. The Republicans have recognised, at least for the 
moment, that they cannot substantiate a claim either to give good 
government to the whole of Indonesia or to act as the sole representa- 
tive of the nationalist aspirations of the people. The United Nations 
Committee has played an admirable part in promoting a compromise 
between parties who without their aid would never have reached it. 
And the United States State Department provided the finishing touch 
with a set of political proposals, including the holding of free elec- 
tions, which were accepted by all parties. Both the Republicans 
and the Dutch authorities have an unhappy past to live down. The 
Dutch have threatened to resume freedom of action (by which 
they presumably meant military advance), couched their cease-fire 
proposals in the form of an ultimatum, and by no means reached 
full agreement among themselves on the details of that federation 
which seems to be the right political system for the area. The 
Republicans on their part have procrastinated, clung to the pretence 
that their writ ran outside the limited areas in Java and Sumatra to 
which they are confined, and failed to restrain the irresponsible 
elements who continue to break out in violence at isolated points. 
The road ahead to federation, with the Republic occupying its proper 
place as one among several participating States, will be hard, but 
both sides have much to hope for. The Dutch will be glad to 
resume that peaceful rule and economic advance which has made 
Indonesia rich in the past. And the Indonesian peoples know that, 
whatever the fate of the so-called Republican Government, the forces 
of nationalism will find new channels—and perhaps better ones. 


I.R.O. and the Future 


With approximately 1,500,000 refugees still in the world, up to a 
million of them in Europe, the Preparatory Commission of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation, whose fifth meeting opened at Geneva 
on Tuesday, has an overwhelming problem—especially as it is 
naturally those least easy to settle who remain. The problem is made 
more serious by the tardiness of the nations in supporting I.R.O. 
The constitution of the organisation was prepared at the meeting of 
the General Assembly in December, 1946 ; but so far only thirteen 
nations (including the United Kingdom and U.S.A., but not Russia 
or other countries of Eastern Europe) have ratified the constitution. 
Until fifteen States have ratified it I.R.O. itself cannot come into 
being. Nor have even the ratifying nations yet paid their full con- 
tributions and the financial future after next June is doubtful. 
Indeed, the care of refugees fell to the Preparatory Commission over- 
soon—last summer when U.N.R.R.A. and the Inter-Governmenta] 
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Committee on Refugees came to an end. Lack of funds has Meant 
that it is at the moment virtually impossible to accept fresh cases 
although the Volksdeutsche, Germans expelled from Eastern Europe, 
are in urgent need of help. The Preparatory Commission will dis. 
cuss the budget for 1948 and make a general review of an unpromis. 
ing situation. There is one gleam of light. The shortage of labour 
in Western Europe is altering the attitude of Governments to the 
reception of displaced persons ; since July rst, when the Preparatory 
Commission began operations, about 77,500 people have been estab. 
lished in new homes. If member States will give more financial help 
—so far only New Zealand and Canada have responded to appeals— 
the resettlement of refugees at a rate of thousands monthly may 
continue through 1948. 


Defensive Trade 

Although it is difficult to quarrel with any individual item jn 
Mr. Harold Wilson’s catalogue of British trade negotiations and 
objectives it is equally difficult to deny that it all adds up to an 
uncomfortable state of affairs. The President of the Board of Trade 
certainly did not deny it. He drew a clear distinction between the 
complex of bilateral arrangements which we must build up in order 
to keep going, and the multilateral system on which our inter- 
national commercial strength was founded and on which its future 
depends. It is true that we must concentrate our efforts on selling 
direct to Canada, the United States, Argentina and South Africa 
because these countries are the main suppliers of hard currency and 
gold ; but it would be better if we could get our dollars by the old 
(and cheaper) indirect routes. At least one of the countries mentioned 
is perfectly capable of extracting full advantage from the advertised 
information that we are eager sellers and desperate buyers. It is 
also true that we must meet as many as possible of the import 
demands of the members of the sterling area in order to prevent them 
from trying to meet their needs in the hard currency areas and 
drawing too heavily on the precious common stock of dollars ; but 
it would be better if we and they could sell and buy where we liked 
without strain either on our finances or our loyalties. Again it is 
true that we must concentrate on the immediately vital markets 
and maintain only what Mr. Wilson called “a reasonable fiow” of 
goods to our older and more reliable customers ; but it would be 
better if we could pay more attention to the foundations of our 
trade and spend a little less time stopping leaks in the roof. Lastly, 
it is true that we must safeguard ourselves by individual agreements 
against a collapse of the sellers’ market; but it would be much 
better if we were sufficiently energetic and economical producers not 
to have to worry about such things. Mr. Wilson knows all this. 
He hit the biggest nail on the head when he included among our 
main objectives the need to keep the maximum of international trade 
going. If he remembers that amid the welter of bilateral bargains 
we shall one day take the offensive in international trade. 


The ‘* Deprived ’’ Children’s Charter 


The Children Bill, which is to be introduced and discussed in the 
House of Lords before it reaches the Commons, meets most of the 
urgent need revealed eighteen months ago by the publication of the 
Curtis Report. “Deprived children” will, if the measure is admin- 
istered by the local authorities as it should be (and their main re- 
sponsibilities under the Bill will be mandatory, not permissive) be 
given all the advantages, except the supreme and _ irreplaceable 
advantage of a happy family life, enjoyed by children for whom life 
is in all essentials normal. Provision is made for the appointment 
by every local authority of a Children’s Committee, with a Children’s 
Officer as its executive agent, and special training courses for such 
officials, who will usually be women, are in progress. In one im- 
portant matter on which the Curtis Committee laid special stress, 
the inspection of voluntary homes for children, the Bill covers the 
ground adequately. Whether it goes as far as it should in provision 
for mentally deficient and otherwise handicapped children is not quite 
so certain, but the Report is followed satisfactorily in the stipulation 
that children may not be kept for more than fourteen days in premises 
provided for adults, ie., workhouses. Of all methods of providing for 
the homeless child the best normally is boarding-out with a suitable 
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foster-parent. The method is largely followed at present, but through 
the Children’s Committees and Children’s Officers suitable foster- 
parents should be more easily found, and in larger numbers, and 
discreet supervision be increasingly practicable. Individual members 
of the committees, as well as the Children’s Officers, will be able to 
give a child valuable guidance on the vital question of the choice 
of a career. The number of children affected in England and Wales 
is likely to be under 120,000 and to decrease as the 10,700 “ homeless 
evacuees ” who figured in the Curtis Report pass out of tutelage into 
industry. But enough will remain to justify to the full comprehensive 
provision now made for throwing the door of opportunity wide 
open to children deprived so far of all that was their due. 


Much Talk—Little Flying 


In a strictly commercial sense the Tudor I aircraft does not pay. 
In a broader sense, as a source of useful information to constructors 
and operators, it might conceivably pay in the long run whatever its 
yoyage accounts might say. Anyway the Courtney Committee, which 
was sct up to investigate the inordinately long time taken in develop- 
ing and constructing this type, has recommended that it should be 
put into service as soon as possible. It would be impossible to follow 
all the convolutions of this dreadful example of what is called public 
enterprise without doing injustice to somebody. In fact the real 
moral—and a very important one it is—is that nobody was to blame. 
It is possible to find fault with the unco-operative and irritable way in 
which the B.O.A.C. and the constructors, Messrs. A. V. Roe and 
Company, behaved towards each other It is possible, though not 
original, to deplore the shifts whereby the Government Departments 
concerned, the Ministries of Supply and Civil Aviation, avoided 
taking responsibility. But the chief trouble was that there was nobody 
to direct all these bodies to do their job and decide once and for all 
whether it was desirable to go ahead with the Tudor I or abandon 
it. The problems to be solved were not easy. The difficulty in draw- 
ing the line between those technical modifications which are essential 
and those which are merely desirable goes down to the root conflict 
between engineer and business manager. And it will not be ended by 
a stroke of the pen, particularly now that the crude spur of the threat 
of bankruptcy has been removed without anything which could be 
called enlightened State direction taking its place. 


Towards Better Films 

The normal British citizen attends the cinema on an average once a 
week—people who don’t see films, the bedridden and a majority of 
babies being regarded for this purpose as abnormal. The film indus- 
try, both in its producing and distributing phases, is riddled with 
defects and provides one of the classic examples of most of the evils 
(and, to be fair, some of the benefits) of monopoly. This coincidence 
of potentialities and shortcomings has inspired the appearance, at 
intervals of roughly ten years, of Cinematograph Films Acts. The 
perfect Films Act has never arrived and it is doubtful whether it ever 
will. The main objects of the measure now before Parliament are 
five. It divides the quota of British films which cinemas must show 
into “ first features ” and “ supporting films ” which is a slightly more 
sensible distinction than the old one between “short” and “ long.” 
It legalises the understanding that the big circuits must not acquire 
further theatres without prior agreement with the Board of Trade. 
It provides for the showing by these circuits each year of six British 
films chosen for their technical and artistic merit. It attempts to 
discourage bad short films by providing that no film shall qualify 
for inclusion in the quota unless its labour cost is at least Ios. 
afoot. And it alters the composition of the Cinematograph Films 
Council, the public’s watchdog, presumably with a view to 
strengthening it. If this measure passes it will do good. If it were 
to raise the eligible minimum cost to 20s., withdraw the exemption 
from quota now proposed for cinemas taking less than £100 per 
week, stipulate that a minimum percentage. of box office receipts 
should go to “ supporting ” films, and increase the representation of 
film makers on the Films Council, it would do better. And if it 
paid closer attention to the excellent report of the committee of 
enquiry into monopolistic tendencies published in 1944 it would do 
better still. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


N Tuesday Parliament reassembled, not, as non-Parliamentarians 
sometimes put it, for a new session, but for the resumption of 
the session adjourned for the Christmas Recess. But, whether Parlia- 
ment is prorogued or merely adjourned, there is nothing so dead as 
the precincts of the Palace of Westminster when the House is not 
sitting. On Tuesday, however, the House reverted to its bustling 
normal. Crowded corridors, and even an expectant knot of sight- 
seers, proclaimed that Parliament was at work again. As so often 
happens, however, the highlight of the day’s proceedings lay not in 
its work but in an incident not even directly recorded in the austere 
and correct columns of Hansard. This was, of course, the return of 
Mr. Churchill. His entry coincided with a supplementary question 
by Mr. -Driberg about repatriation from the Middle East. Mr. 
Driberg had got as far as “ while welcoming very warmly the new 
announcement,” when, seeing Mr. Churchill, he added with a cour- 
teous inclination in his direction “ and the return to this House of the 
right hon. gentleman the Member for Woodford.” Not to be out- 
done in courtesy, Mr. Shinwell said, “I also am glad to see that the 
right hon. gentleman has been repatriated.” Such preliminary 
courtesies put me in mind of the comment of the cynical don at the 
start of the new term at Oxford: “ The undergraduates seem very 
polite, but no doubt they will soon be themselves again.” 
* * * * 

Before Mr, Churchill’s entry Mr. King had answered for his 
Minister, Mr. Silkin, who has the sympathy of the whole House in 
his bereavement. Mr. King was questioned by Mr. Keeling, that 
staunch friend to the National Trust, who in turn was supported by 
Mr. Scott-Elliot. His intervention was remarkable for a very rare 
occurrence: the Speaker momentarily forgot his name. All these 
and other proceedings were benignly watched by Mr. Dalton, beam- 
ing bonhomously from the unusual eminence of the third row below 
the gangway. No doubt he will soon be booming at the House from 
the same position without the aid of the microphone, which in his 
case always seemed such a superfluous piece of equipment. Other- 
wise the Chamber looked very much as heretofore, with the sad 
exception that Sir William Allen, very old and very well-liked Ulster 
Member, will be in his place no more. 

- * * * 

In debate, the proceedings on the Princess’s allowances were for- 
tunately not so protracted as on the previous occasion on which they 
were discussed. Sir Stafford Cripps commended the Bill to the 
House with his customary competence, and Sir John Anderson sup- 
ported it with unusual brevity: his speech in fact lasted only one 
minute. After that came the critics. There was Mr. Chamberlain, 
who argued for the special scheme which he had propounded on the 
previous occasion. Then, further to the Left than he, were three 
Musketeers, who do not always agree nowadays—Mr. McGovern, 
Mr. Emrys Hughes and Mr. Gallacher. On the other side were 
Sir Ralph Glyn, stressing the Commonwealth point of view, and Mr. 
W. J. Brown, who said that the more he saw of republics the more 
convinced he was that the institution of monarchy should continue. 
A persuasive reply to the debate by Mr. Glenvil Hall failed to avert 
a division, but only seventeen went into the lobby to oppose the Bill. 

* * *x * 

The debate on the Overseas Resources Development Bill was over- 
shadowed by the question of groundnuts. The vital issue appeared 
to be: who is to administer the groundnuts scheme? “The Colonial 
Office,” said the Conservatives and some Socialists. “No, the 
Ministry of Food,” replied Mr. Strachey and Mr. Rees-Williams. 
Mr. Stanley and Mr. Strachey were their usual polished and per- 
suasive selves on this important and controversial issue, while Mr. 
Rees-Williams unselfishly supported the claims of the Ministry of 
Food, no doubt in accordance with the old Scots proverb, “it’s no 
loss what a friend gets.” Later on Tuesday night Sir John Mellor, 
that indefatigable watchdog on the encroachments of delegated legis- 
lation, resumed his habit of prayer, and thus gave further evidence of 
return to Parliamentary normalcy. Later still Mr. Baldwin put in 
an effective plea for more meat rations for farm-workers. This pro- 
voked a spirited little debate in a thin House, with Dr. Summerskill in 
the familiar role of late-night despatch-box speaker. D.C. W.-S. 
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UCH will have been said about the future of Europe in the 

House of Commons, particularly by Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Churchill, before these lines are read. Meanwhile a great deal 
has been said in Washington before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, notably by Mr. Barnard Baruch, Mr. John 
Foster I’ulles, the chief adviser of the Republican Party on foreign 
affairs, and by what may be termed “a man from Main Street,” 
a plain business man from Ohio, who had fought in France and 
been back since to see how France was getting on ; having studied 
it in detail, he decided it was a good risk. That is a conclusion 
which it is hoped Congress may reach regarding not merely France 
but all the sixteen nations concerned in the Marshall Plan. So 
far only witnesses who take that view have been heard, and some 
of them have brought cogent arguments to the table. The Service 
Ministers, Mr. Forrestal and Mr. Royall, are clear that if America 
is not prepared to take these risks for peace she will have to face 
imminent risks of war, and in preparation for, or as a safeguard 
against that, spend on her armed forces sums vastly larger than 
a: y so far discussed in connection with the Marshall Plan. On 
all this Senate and House will have to decide. That the plan in 
some form will go through is hardly in doubt. The sums voted 
may be less than was hoped for and less than seem adequate. Con- 
ditions going beyond what Europe will welcome may be attached. 
A system of administration not entirely congenial may be created. 
For all that we must be content to wait, and wait longer than an 
impoverished Europe can easily afford. 

But the political prospects before Western Europe, and indeed 
all Europe, are no less important than the economic. They, too, 
as it happens, have come under suggestive discussion in Washing- 
tou this week, and whatever attention the Senate may pay to the 
contributions of Mr. Baruch and Mr. Dulles, it is desirable that 
they be studied seriously here. Mr. Baruch’s formula is that the 
countries of Europe should band themselves into a political, 
economic and defence union under the United Nations. Mr. 
Dulles wanted unity of defence, a customs union and a monetary 
union. His proposals were limited to Western Europe, and he 
gave them point by observing that a federated Western Europe 
with 200 million people might become more powerful than the 
United States with less than 150 million. Declarations of this 
kind are not to be disregarded. Europe must settle her own affairs, 
and European policy is not to be made in America. Nor can aid 
under the Marshall Plan be accepted subject to political conditions. 
But that principle must not be carried too far. It was implicit in 
the Marshall proposals from the first that European States should 
concert co-operatively measures for their own salvation, and that 
America would on her part co-operate with all of them, and power- 
fully, by providing in the form of grants and loans the resources 
needed to set Europe on her feet again. For Europe we must, 
for reasons that are all too familiar, read Western Europe. The 
nations of Western Europe have agreed to co-operate, and are 
working out the necessary measures, up to a point. We have our 
own political leaders who are thinking out the future as best they 
* can, but there can be nothing but welcome for the contribution of 
political thinkers in America, approaching the problem in a spirit 
of generosity and sympathy, and aiming at the same goal for 
Western Europe as Western Europe is seeking to attain itself. 

American thought is very definitely coloured by American prac- 
tice. Americans live under a federal system covering an area as 
large as Europe, and they find it hard to see why the nations of 
Europe should not be as peacefully related to one another as 
American States, under’a central government as authoritative and 
firmly based as that at Washington. That idea finds some little 
support in this country. Simply as an idea, or an ideal, indeed, 


the conception of a United Europe, with a United Germany at 
the centre, has much to commend it. It is a conception that may 
be realised some day, and America must not be allowed to gain 
the impression that it is in any way rejected. How far the British 
Government is ready to accept it Mr. Bevin may indicate in the 
House of Commons. But it is necessary to realise clearly that there 
is as much danger here in moving too fast as in moving too slowly, 
Political unity can only be successfully achieved where the spirit 
of unity exists and the consequences of unity are clearly recog- 
nised. Americans look back to the speed and success with which 
unity was achieved in their country (then merely a sea-board strip) 
after the War of Independence. There are a dozen reasons why 
any comparison between the conditions prevailing then and the 
conditions existing in Europe today is completely fallacious. We 
must start with Europe as it is, not with false analogies. The first 
hard fact is that we can at present deal only with Western Europe, 
and though Western Germany must be included in Western 
Europe Western Germany is an intractable problem in itself. And 
no mere elaboration of paper constitutions, federal or otherwise, 
is going to help the sixteen nations. It is more likely to hinder 
them by raising hopes which at this stage can lead nowhere. 

Let us, if we will, talk of union as an ultimate goal. For the 
present the key-word must be co-operation. When co-operation 
has been carried far enough in a true spirit of co-operation, union 
will emerge of itself. Today co-operation has not only not been 
carried to anything like that point ; it has fallen deplorably short 
of what it should be. The Americans are perfectly justified in 
looking for signs of better progress before they decide finally 
whether Europe is a good risk, whether Marshall Plan aid will really 
produce recovery, or whether when the money is spent the situa- 
tion will be as desperate as before. They are perfectly right in 
advocating a defence union—which is fully in harmony with both 
the principles and provisions of the United Nations Charter—a 
customs union and perhaps a monetary union. But none of these 
tasks is easy, and none can be put into rapid execution. Of a 
monetary union we have had experience ; but the old Latin Union 
was based on gold, and gold is not a practicable basis today. Talk 
of customs unions is in the air in many quarters, but the difficulties 
the Benelux States are meeting in working out a solution which 
each of them genuinely desires is a warning not to underestimate 
the obstacles which the architects of a Western European customs 
union will have to encounter ; and the President of the Board of 
Trade’s recital of the bilateral trade pacts he is trying to conclude 
is a reminder of the distance we have to travel to a multilateral 
trade system. Pacts, or a general pact, of non-aggression and 
mutual defence, like that contracted last year between Britain and 
France, might do something to create confidence, and to stimulate 
co-operative action in other fields. The American definitions of 
the main objectives are sound. 

Much too little is being done to start movement in all these 
directions, The reasons why a new meeting of the Marshall Plan 
States has been abandoned or postponed is obscure, but it is 
something at least that Britain and France should be working in 
close concert, and that an Anglo-French delegation of officials 
should be visiting the capitals of most of the States concerned. The 
result may be to make the next general conference more effective 
when it does take place. Meanwhile Americans may be forgiven 
if they show impatience at European inaction. But in one 
quarter at least there is action, and its consequences may ultimately 
be felt far. Germany is capable of being the key of the European 
situation—either for better or for worse. There, as nowhere else 
in Europe, the Western Powers and Russia are in compulsory 
contact. There if anywhere some accommodation, as in the matter 
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of a reformed currency for all Germany, is still dimly possible. 
Tuesday’s meeting of the Control Council in Berlin revealed an 
apparently irreconcilable opposition over the development of 
Western Germany, but no suggestion that the Council should be 
disbanded and the British and Americans evacuate Berlin—which 
they would certainly refuse to do. The food situation in Western 
Germany is desperate, and unless something can be done to relieve 
it constitutional progress will be irrelevant. It is perfectly true 
that Germans themselves—the German farmers who withhold food 
from towns—are largely responsible, but there must be increased 
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imports unless everything is to break down. Here British and 
Americans are facing a common problem in co-operation ; if France 
identified herself with them fully it would be a stimulus to Western 
European co-operation generally. That may be the next step. 
And it is by single steps—in the spheres of defence, of tariff reduc- 
tion, of transport and coal and electric power and many others 
—rather than by any giant stride, that the goal must be reached. 
There need be no disagreement between America and us on such 
matters, so long always as the European States make it unmistakably 
clear that they are not standing still. 


JANUARY 23, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T looks as if the House of Lords will get more than its normal 

share of attention this session. On Tuesday it starts towards its 
critical decision on the Bill, sent up from the Commons, cutting the 
suspensory veto of the Lords to twelve months. Will it pass the Bill 
or reject it? The Government’s time-table is based on the assump- 
tion that the measure will be rejected not once but twice, and then 
passed into law under the existing Parliament Act of 1911. On 
the whole that seems likely. The Lords have nothing to gain by 
conniving at the curtailment of their powers, and they may think it 
wise to give themselves time to produce in concrete shape one of 
those schemes of Lords reform of which so much has been heard 
and so little seen. Apart from this, what would have been, in point 
of human interest, the chief measure of the session in the Commons, 
the Children Bill, will be, next to the Parliament Bill, the chief 
measure in the Lords. The Lord Chancellor will be in charge of 
it, and though no doubr plenty will be left for the Commons to 
discuss, it is on the Lords’ debates that attention will be first 
focused. One reason for that arrangement no doubt is that the 
Home Secretary cannot take charge of two first-class measures simul- 
taneously, and he will have his hands quite full enough with the 
Redistribution Bill, which, by depriving Lancashire of some forty 
seats and London of twenty, will stir quite a number of Members 
to anger or lamentation as their temperaments dictate. The 
Boundary Commission, on whose findings the Bill will be based, 
had nothing to do with University seats, but that is not to say that 
the Bill will not. The rumour is persistent that the University 
Members now in the House will be the last to sit there. 

* * * x 


It is all very well to have expectation about railway improvements 
excited by two distinguished railway officials, but when you realise 
that they are only voicing their dreams we are left very much where 
we were. Everyone will agree that the two chief requisites, so far as 
passengers are concerned, are punctuality and cleanliness. Indeed in 
the case of railways (not actually a very godly institution) punctuality 
may be said to be next to godliness. After that I would put decent 
refreshment rooms. The provision for food and drink on British 
railway systems is, apart from a few exceptional stations, a scandal 
that stinks to heaven. The premises are bad, the food is bad, the 
service is bad. There is no reason on earth why it should be, as 
everyone who has travelled on Continental railways knows well. 
One of the best evening meals I ever had (I speak of reasonable 
meals for reasonable people, not caviare and champagne orgies) was 
at Basle railway station years before the first World War. If the 
British Railway Executive wants to convince the public that it is 
really alive—quite possibly, being a monopoly, it feels no need of 
that—it will appeal to the public through the public’s stomach. As 
Dr. Johnson so justly observed, “I look upon it that he who does 
not mind his belly will hardly mind anything else.” 

* * * * 

I hope that the pilgrimage of M. Trygve Lie round Europe in 
search for a site for the next session of the United Nations Assembly 
is little more than a formafity. For by every criterion that can be 
applied Geneva has claims-with which no other city’s can compre. 
It possesses in the Palais des Nations buildings superior probably to 
any others in the world for the holding of an international conference 
—which is natural enough, seeing that they were built for that ex- 
press purpose. It has hotel accommodation that should on the whole 
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prove adequate, though one hotel at least has been converted to other 
uses since League of Nations days. The fine League Library is 
available, and the International Labour Office is adjacent. What is 
equally valuable, in a place like Geneva the delegates are concentrated 
in a relatively small area and informal contacts out of conference 
hours—a most necessary feature of a conference—are so much -the 
easier. In a city like Paris, or even Brussels, arrangements of that 
kind are much more difficult. Add to that that Geneva has good rail 
and air connections, and its superiority to any other centre for this 
particular purpose stands demonstrated. Prices in Switzerland are 
no doubt rather high, but it is questionable whether France or 
Belgium or Holland would show any advantage in that respect. 
+ . * . 

It is as well to realise how we are governed. I have been looking 
into the number of Statutory Rules and Orders—i.e., Orders 
emanating from various Government Departments and having the 
force of law—which were issued last year. The total so far is 2,909. 
I say so far, because though 1947 is over there may be still one or 
two laggard documents to come from the printer. But 2,909 in any 
case is a respectable total. It means that every three hours, day and 
night, throughout the year a new Order burst on a largely uncon- 
scious public. It actually means more, because the great mass of the 
Orders was issued on the limited number of days on which Parlia- 
ment was sitting. Still, one Order every three hours is good enough. 

* . * * 

Supporters of the Outram derivation of “ tram ” are rallying round. 
“The rail haulage paths to the mines,” one of them writes, “ were 
called ‘ Outram-ways ’—shortened to tramways ; hence, by a natural 
inference, the thing that ran on the tramway was a tram.” There is 
something, perhaps a good deal, to be said for the contention that 
this is how the modern word “tram” originated, even though a 
similar word, which could by an effort be twisted into meaning what 
tram now means, existed in the sixteenth century. 

* * * * 

Mr. Mackenzie King, I read in the Evening Standard, if he stays 
in office till April 21st, will have been a Prime Minister longer than 
any man in the history of the Commonwealth, for “he will beat 
Sir Horace Walpole’s record of 20 years 326 days.” That would 
indeed be a distinction. Sir Horace, as is well known, killed the 
boring hours on the Treasury bench by writing those numerous 
letters that have done so much more for his memory than facile 
epigrams about ringing bells and wringing hands. 

* * * + 

Adjured to insist that Olympiad does not mean Olympian Games, 
I readily comply. Even The Times, it appears, has spoken of the 
King opening the fourteenth Olympiad. An Olympiad was (and 
nothing has happened to give it any other signification) a measure- 
ment of time—the four-year period between each series of Olympic 
Games. (The fourteenth Olympiad occurred round about 720 B.c.) 

* * * * 

A lady who kept two cows to provide milk for her household 
found that on occasions she had a surplus. Being conscientious by 
nature, she wrote to the Ministry of Food to ask how she should 
dispose of it. The answer she received was, “ You should not draw 
so much milk from the cow.” (I know this is true because the person 
who told me got it direct from a second cousin of a brother-in-law 
of a daughter of the cow-owner.) JANUS. 
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INDIA-PAKISTAN—II 
By HORACE ALEXANDER 
New Delhi. 
T is commonly asserted that the Punjab troubles have been 
caused by the partition of the Province. But it is not certain 
that the trouble would have been less if there had been no partition. 


In Bengal partition has not led to communal conflict and exchange | 


of populations, though a great many people thought, up to the last 
moment, that it was bound to have that effect. From August 16th, 
1946, when the frightful Calcutta killings broke out, until August 
15th, 1947, Calcutta especially, and also other parts of Bengal, knew 
no real peace. The prolonged effort of Mr. Gandhi in the East 
Bengal villages early in 1947 did a good deal to pacify and reassure 
the people of that area, and even after he left for other danger spots 
the good work went on. But in Calcutta and Dacca and elsewhere 
there were periodical explosions. The fires were smouldering just 
under the surface. In Calcutta, for months, the preservation of 
peace depended on the various communities keeping away from 
each other’s territories. “That road goes through Pakistan,” the 
Sikh taxi-driver would say, if you asked him to take you by the 
direct route from Sealdah station to Ballygunge. He would not 
face it. 

There were the gloomiest anticipations of what would happen 
when the boundary award was made public. For once the prophets 
of ill were wrong. They had forgotten the potency of Mr. Gandhi 
in action, and they had not realised certain unpredictable elements 
in the remarkable character of undivided Bengal’s outgoing Premier, 
Mr. Suhrawardy. Just how the miracle of August 15th happened 
no one can quite say. That it would not have happened without 
Mr. Gandhi’s dramatic intervention, and the forging of the Gandhi- 
Suhrawardy partnership, is hardly to be denied. I was in Calcutta 
on that day, and it is a day never to be forgotten. It would not be 
true to say that the people went mad with joy. But it was as if, 
after living under dark clouds for a whole year, they suddenly woke 
up to discover that the sun was shining. All had to go out into 
the streets to celebrate the sunshine together. 

For some time there were those who thought it was no more than 
a typical Bengali emotional response to the act of a great leader. 
And Mr. Gandhi himself knew that his work in Calcutta was not 
done. A fortnight later there was a fresh outbreak. But the speed 
with which that spasm was allayed was good evidence that it was 
only the work of a few disappointed mischief-makers. Indeed, 
most of the evidence seems to show that nearly all the troubles 
of recent years are due to the activity of quite small groups, not 
only in Bengal but all over India. The supposed natural hostility 
of Hindus and Muslims is nonsense. Normally, they live together 
as good neighbours. But, because there is no inter-marriage, and 
because they have distinct social customs, in fact because they are 
practically always distinguishable at sight, clever rascals can sometimes 
persuade them that they are enemies. And too often these rascals, 
even when known to the police, have not been dealt with as they 
should be, 

Returning to Calcutta after three months in the unhappy north- 
west one finds the atmosphere almost unbelievably peaceful. What 
a relief it is to see all communities going about in the streets in 
peace. The horrible police barricades in Central Avenue are for- 
gotten. Smallpox is the chief scourge that has to be fought in 
Calcutta today, not communalism. A wise South Indian, now 
resident in Calcutta, said the other day: “Yes, there is peace in 
Bengal today, and it has come to stay.” I believe he may be right. 
To be sure, all is not yet easy as between East and West Bengal. 
The exchange of officials on communal lines has had some unfortunate 
results. Both Ministries are still communal in composition. But, 
if peace is established between Delhi and Karachi, there is not 
likeiy to be much trouble between Calcutta and Dacca, 

One day in October I met an American Press correspondent in 
Delhi who knows India well. “I am just back,” he said, “from 
a tour of the nine-tenths of India that are peaceful.” Nine-tenths 
was perhaps an exaggeration. But let us say three-quarters, which 
would be an understatement. What is now happenifg in the peace- 
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ful three-quarters ? The communal troubles of the north-west, 
have, of course, had some repercussions. From the Cent] 
Provinces, for instance, at one time a number of Muslims were 
fleeing to take refuge in the Muslim-ruled States of Hyderabad 
and Bhopal, to south and north. There has been local trouble ip 
Kathiawar about the destiny of the little State of Junagadh ; ang 
in the south the uncertain future of the great State of Hyderabad 
caused unrest for some time. But apart from Kashmir, the problem 
of the States seems to be under control today, and already a few 
of the smaller of them, such as the backward and in some cases 
very corrupt States of Orissa, are being absorbed into an adjoining 
Province. 

The primary economic problem that India has to face now is a food 
shortage. India today cannot feed herself. World food-shortages 
are such that it will be difficult to import enough to make good 
the deficit. If there is a crop failure on a large scale anywhere 
a famine during 1948 appears to be almost inevitable. Agriculture 
and food are primarily provincial subjects, though the Centre js 
doing what it can to co-ordinate policies. At the moment, the 
experiment in decontrol is causing alarm in some quarters. It looks 
rather like a counsel of despair. 

But, whatever one may think of immediate administrative 
measures, there can be no doubt that some of the new Provincial 
Governments are hard at work on excellent long-term programmes. 
Multi-purpose river-harnessing schemes, some of which have been 
on the files for many years, are being taken up vigorously. Thus, 
in Orissa, a Province that has suffered from fearful poverty, but 
which has one of the best Ministries today, mostly of young men, 
work on the Mahandi dams is really beginning. When the Orissa 
Ministers have learnt the art of turning enthusiasm and disinterested 
service into effective administrative action the work is likely to go 
ahead fast. A couple of hundred miles to the north, Bengal and 
Bihar are uniting to press on with the Damodar project. There 
may well be a healthy rivalry between these neighbouring Provinces, 
Orissa, Bihar, West Bengal, to see which can put most effective 
work into its development plans. 

In spite of Kashmir and the Punjab, in spite of the menace of 
famine, there is a strong sense of rejuvenation in India today. There 
is a feeling that freedom is in the air, that all the creation has a 
new smell, as George Fox said after his great spiritual awakening. 
A year ago the administration was in danger of falling to pieces, 
No one knew what was going to happen. Many senior officials 
were uncertain about their future. Planning and new developments 
were paralysed. Everyone was playing for position, playing for time. 
Now, the best or the worst has happened. It would be idle to deny 
the administrative embarrassment caused by the. sudden withdrawal 
of many senior officials. Those who have been called to fill their 
places have had to learn by experience, some of it no doubt bitter, 
almost as much as their masters, the new Ministers. But many 
of the officials are as keen to justify their rapid promotion as are 
the Ministers themselves. And they know that they can justify 
themselves best in the eyes of at least many of their Ministers, not 
by finding jobs for the Ministers’ relatives and friends, but by 
proving themselves true servants of the people, by working long 
hours to break down the huge problems of poverty, ignorance and 
apathy that still surround them. 

India is supremely fortunate in having at this moment such a 
man as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to guide her first footsteps into 
the promised land. Although some of the events of these first 
months have hurt him cruelly, and he has aged visibly, yet his 
idealism and his determination have not lessened ; his courage is 
unshaken. His political judgements may be open to question, like 
those of every other man. But he has those rare qualities of single- 
mindedness, of constancy, of living both in and above the battle, 
that mark the greatest leaders of men. And he has colleagues who 
are worthy to stand with him. It is sothetimes assumed in England 
that the Central Government is engaged in constant feuds between 
Nehru and Patel. This is absurd. The two men have different 
ideologies, and a different approach to life and politics. But theif 
different qualities make a very effective combination, and they are 
old colleagues who know one another well. At some future time 
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they might become leaders of opposing parties, the one conservative 
and somewhat authoritarian, the other radical and democratic. But 
that is not likely to happen while Mr. Gandhi lives. And for the 
next year or two, while the new constitution is being framed, and 
whilst the country is being reshaped to suit the Indian outlook, it 
js well to have a Ministry of all the talents, even if from time to 
time there may be severe stresses between such men as Dr. S. P. 
Mookerjee, of the orthodox Hindu Mahasabha, and Dr. Ambedkar 
or Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 

Some of Pandit Nehru’s colleagues have expressed high admira- 
tion at his ability in welding this mixed team together, and at his 
joyalty to his colleagues. The range of his interests is indeed 
amazing. Everything that can contribute to the material or cultural 
enrichment of India comes within his range, and his bookshelves 
reveal his interest in progressive movements of many kinds in many 
lands. And in times of severe stress, like many of his fellow- 
countrymen, he drops in to have a talk with the Mahatma, from 
whom few come away without fresh light on their own problems, 
and a fresh sense of peace with the world and with their own 
hearts. Mr. Gandhi has been passionately abused by the com- 
munalists in recent months, and he has been sadly disillusioned by 
the violence that has been committed. But he remains the man 
who, more even than Pandit Nehru, is directing the course of Indian 
life, testing every new act, every new proposal, in the light of 
inviolable principles of right and wrong. 

[This article was written before Mr. Gandhi’s fast.—Eb., Spectator.] 


THE U.S.A. AND EDUCATION 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


N one of his recent messages to Congress President Truman 

reiterated his policy of federal aid to education, because the 
education system is facing a financial crisis. This statement repre- 
sents a departure in American policy of some interest, and may well 
apply to universities and colleges as well as to State systems. 
Hitherto federal assistance has been limited to State agricultural 
colleges and to specific training, military and vocational, in State 
universities. Both State systems and private colleges and universi- 
ties have resisted any temptation to accept financial assistance from 
Washington, fearing the control and inspection that it might involve. 

Since the war, however, the movement to seek federal aid has 
grown rapidly, owing to the shortage of teachers, lack of buildings 
and the powerful case made out by educational experts. In the 
field of higher education a record number of students has thrown 
an increased burden on university funds ; interest on endowments 
is diminishing ; student fees and maintenance have now reached a 
top-level. What is the precise position, firstly in the public system 
of education, secondly in the universities ? 

Before me lies a memorandum, carefully documented with charts 
and figures, called Unfinished Business in American Education, 
written by two university professors. It shows the inequality of 
opportunity due mainly to the different financial resources between 
State and State. America has 115,000 local school systems—democracy 
all right, but at what price ? It was a similar realisation that forced 
us to reduce our old school boards to 315, and finally in 1944 to 140 
Local Education Authorities. It should be noted that some of this 
inequality derives from the negro problem, of which we have 
no counterpart, and-some from the remoteness of rural communities. 
It is not generally known that one half of American high schools 
have 100 students or less. But the hard facts remain that 3,000,000 
adults living in the United States have never attended school, that 
2,000,000 children aged 6-15 were not in any kind of school in 1940 
and that 10,000,000 adult Americans are virtually illiterate. It 
seems strange to retail these facts about a country where several 
States have a school-leaving age of 16 and sometimes 17 and 18 and 
where Over 2,000,000 students are now attending college or university. 

Why is this so? The main reason is because the best-financed 
school-systems spend 6,000 dollars on a class-room unit and the 
poorest financed spend less than 100 dollars. Over 20,000 children 
attended schools in the first category and about double the number 
in the second, mostly in rural areas. Some variation in school 
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expenditure can be justified on the basis of difference in cost of 
living, and some differences in level of support are justified in a 
democracy. As with us some States are rich in children and poor 
in wealth ; indeed the poorer States make greater efforts than the 
rich. But nothing can justify a median expenditure per class-room 
unit of 4,000 dollars in New York State and 400 dollars in 
Mississippi, of 3,600 dollars in California and 900 in North Dakota, 
or of variations in one State, Illinois, stretching all the way from 
6,000 to 300 dollars. These figures remind us of the difference 
between the product of a penny rate in Surrey and Montgomeryshire, 
so often quoted in our 1944 debates. 

I hinted above that the negro problem is a factor in all this 
disparity, because seventy per cent. of the poorest-financed areas 
look after negro children in the 17 States that maintain dual systems, 
and twenty per cent. look after white children in these same States. 
So America has its own “ dual system” based not on the Church, 
but on colour. It is littlke wonder that Mr. Truman is anxious to 
find a solution and also to tackle the question of civil rights, because 
this particular aspect of a much larger problem can also be seen in 
the admissions to colleges and universities. Universal free public 
education was invented by the United States, and there is widespread 
apprehension lest education become an instrument of social strati- 
fication and of regional and racial inequality. The case for federal 
aid to school-systems has now been accepted by both political parties ; 
it remains to be seen which party will carry it into law. 


The predicament of higher education, colleges and universities, is 
more subtle, but no less important. Indeed Mr. Truman has 
appointed an influential committee to consider the whole question, 
and its report is due this month. Between 1890 and 1940 college 
enrolment doubled each decade, reaching a pre-war peak of 
1,500,000 students: it is mow 2,225,000 and by 1950 will be 
3,000,000. Owing to the bulge in the war birth-rate, comparable 
to our figures, there is likely to be a further rise in 1960. But this 
is no war phenomenon. University enrolment is up Io per cent. 
since 1946, junior colleges up 14 per cent. and negro institutions 
up 26 per cent. Owing to the increased cost of living, tutorial fees, 
student fees and boarding fees are all up about 35 per cent., whether 
in private or public institutions. In medical, engineering and pro- 
fessional schools the increases are steeper. Just as we discovered, 
when fees were abolished in secondary schools, that no parent ever 
paid the full cost of his child’s education, so America has discovered 
that larger and larger numbers bear hardly on all institutions, 
especially on private colleges and universities which form half the 
total. In fact about 200 of the 700 liberal arts colleges face a 
deficit this coming year. 

There are only three possible sources from which deficits can be 
made good, student fees, private benefactions and tax funds, State 
and Federal. Everyone is agreed that it would be dangerous to 
raise students’ fees any higher. Thoughtful educators everywhere 
are now alarmed at the trend, because already it is operating against 
those less favoured economically, a policy contrary to the whole 
American tradition. No country has contributed more to university 
education (overseas as well as at home) from private sources 
than America, and there is no reason to think that this source has 
dried up. But the interest on invested funds is decreasing, and the 
effects of taxation at the higher levels are evident. Let me take a 
few examples at random of appeals now being made. Rochester 
University has an endowment of §8 million dollars ; it is appealing 
for 25 million more. It may well reach its target, but the figures 
denote the scale of the demand. Princeton, a wealthy university, 
has just surpassed its goal of 350,000 dollars for one specific section, 
namely its industrial relations unit. Mr. Harold Taylor, president 
of an interesting experimental college for girls, Sarah Laurence, 
with no endowment, is forced to charge 1,900 dollars a year. A 
wealthy school comparable to one of our public schools has just 
started a nation-wide campaign for 3,500,000 dollars. In 
launching the appeal the headmaster said that Phillips Academy 
Andover “ was squeezed between rising costs and declining income 
because of the low return on invested funds.” Perhaps these figures 
point the moral that, although in some cases American alumni will 
not fail their respective colleges, some form of continuing federal 
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aid must follow the vast sums now being granted to the 1,500,000 
ex-service students. The only questions outstanding are the terms 
and conditions of accepting such assistance. Perhaps some colleges 
will refuse, perhaps others will be refused and cease operation, 
perhaps the denominational question will be raised. Should grants 
be paid direct to students in the form of scholarship like the ex- 
service grants, or should universities be assisted directly ? These 
are all difficult questions. It is probably safe to say that,as with 
school-systems, the case has now been made ; everything turns on 
the nature of the administration. 

Comparisons between one country and another in the field of 
education are dangerous. The systems in Britain and America are 
fundamentally different in their organisation, but there may be 
significant lessons for this country. We have some 67,000 students 
at bona-fide universities, and if we included persons undergoing 
comparable training our figure might well be nearer 200,000 ; but 
even then the United States would have four times the proportionate 
number of students. It is an amazing achievement to be able to 
keep 2,500,000 young men and women out of the labour market until 
the age of 21 or 22. In my own opinion this is due to a unique 
economic phenomenon, namely the combination of water-power, oil 
and coal married to a highly mechanised economic structure. Our 
social problem, aggravated by a year of national service, is about the 
opposite, including as it does a general shortage of labour and acute 
particular shortages in certain industries and professions. It is, 
perhaps, worth noting that while Mr. Truman includes in his pro- 
gramme an increase in immigrants, the country and especially the 
educational world is openly divided on the question of national ser- 
vice. 

One last implication is worth noting. Already the number of 
foreign students in America is cut by half, owing to currency re- 
strictions and lack of transport. A third reason must now be added, 
namely the rising costs of a university education. ‘The time is 
certainly ripe for a conference of universities, especially in the 
Western world, if only to consider the mutual exchange of students 
and professors. 


THIRD FORCE IN FRANCE 


By D. STURGE MOORE 


HE National Assembly during the past few weeks has provided 
the world with many unedifying scenes ; even the election of 
the president and committee chairmen was not free from rowdy dis- 
order. Yet a few weeks ago it seemed unlikely that the new session 
of this first National Assembly of the Fourth Republic would ever be 
opened. The mere fact that routine parliamentary procedure should 
become a battle-ground is a measure of one of the great difficulties 
which beset the so-called parliamentary Third Force—that is to say, 
the present Government and its supporters. They are the defenders 
of a system based on a not very popular and little-known constitution, 
which their opponents both to the right and to the left are eager to 
destroy. Against a political and economic backcloth continuously 
flickering into flame, their success depends on a capacity to convince 
the audience that the rather drab little man in the battered bowler 
hat is really able to repaint the canvas, and not on dexterous work 
with a bucket of water whenever a flame leaps too high. 

The changes wrought in France during the past decade are perhaps 
more profound than in any other country. Their implications have 
certainly not yet been fully understood. It was only through inde- 
pendence of the nineteenth-century kind that uneasy balance was 
maintained between forces whose profound cleavage is the legacy of a 
revolutionary tradition. Today independence of this sort is gone; 
traditional prejudice too often remains the only criterion. Thus 
many, because their traditional opponents depend on American aid, 
will continue to vote Communist without relishing Russian domina- 
tion the more for that, whilst a traditional hatred of republicanism 
and equalitarianism drives authoritarian Frenchmen to hitch their 
wagon to the democratic stars and stripes. The Third Force idea is 
fundamentally based on an evolutionary adjustment to France’s new 
problems, whilst the other forces which are crystallised around 
General de Gaulle and the Communist Party propose revolutionary 
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solutions ; and indeed such solutions are perhaps closer to the nationa] 
tradition. 

It seems clear that the possibility of evolutionary development jg 
linked to the present Government’s fate during the next few months, 
The Government must restore parliamentary authority, and it must 
halt the inflationary spiral ; both problems must be solved in a very 
short space of time. To do this M. Schuman and his colleagues can 
count on a bare majority of the Assembly and the ferocious dislike 
of their economic proposals by a considerable number of the electors 
on whose votes they depend. The inflationary surplus of purchasing 
power over available resources will be at its highest during the next 
few months when seasonal shortages are acute. M. Mayer’s more 
or less classical solution to this problem, consisting as it does of 
heavy taxation, decontrol and retrenchment in Government expendi- 
ture, has been criticised both for going too far and not going far 
enough. It is certainly unlikely that the inflationary gap can be 
closed immediately by these proposals. 

The test is whether they can maintain real wages at their present 
level during the next few months. The heavy import programme 
of foodstuffs, which has already scored one or two minor successes, 
may do something to bring down unreasonably high food prices, 
The reduction in purchasing power will depend on the capacity of 
the administrative services, much impaired in efficiency by the suc- 
cessive upheavals since 1939 and once again hastily pruned, to collect 
the proposed taxes from landholders and others. Public spirit in 
France is more prevalent than some observers, especially Frenchmen, 
often concede, but it does need the backing of really effective public 
service to produce results. These difficulties, however, are technical, 
and France has always shown herself capable of improvised solutions 
in an emergency. Even a fifty-per-cent. success might be enough to 
turn the tide. But M. Schuman and his colleagues are not going to 
be left in peace in their efforts to restore French economy. The 
Communist directive is clearly to ruin the Marshall Plan, and the 
strategy of “la politique du pire,” the sabotage of economic recovery, 
is clearly the one they have chosen to bring this about. 


Can they carry out such a policy ? After the failure of the never 
openly avowed general strike and the ensuing split in the trade unions, 
their hold on the working class is reduced, but it remains powerful. 
At the moment a general strike is out of the question, but an all-out 
effort within the next few weeks might well destroy any hope of 
M. Mayer’s plan succeeding. It would almost certainly destroy the 
Communist Party, temporarily at least, as a mass party. It is not 
impossible that Moscow might view such a result with equanimity, 
whatever the leaders of the French party may privately feel about it. 
The alternative policy of limited sniping at French economy, with 
the object of preventing movement on the production jaw of the 
pincers which are to close the inflationary gap, might merely result in 
loss of further prestige without the certainty of success. Only if there 
is a rapid drop in the standard of living could such a policy really 
succeed, In either case, however, success by the Communists would 
have one certain result—the return of General de Gaulle and his 
R.P.F. to power. The General undoubtedly owes much of his popu- 
larity to his anti-Communism ; the Communist Party would receive 
short shrift in a régime such as he plans. 

On the surface, then, Communist policy appears suicidal, and yet 
both history and recent events suggest that having failed to seize 
power democratically they may be preparing to go underground for 
some time. They are noisily engaged in trying to discredit Parlia- 
ment, which is one of the main objectives favoured by the General. 
Communists and R.P.F. have already trooped into the same lobby. 
However that may be, it is certain that, if the General came to power 
in such circumstances, he would be faced with overwhelming diffi- 
culties, which would certainly not facilitate an orderly approach to 
the constitutional changes on which he insists. If the present Govern- 
ment is the main target for Communist abuse and attack, it enjoys the 
tactical advantage of being able to employ its strength against one 
only of its two opponents, for if it can defeat Communist attacks 
on its recovery plan it at the same time spikes the General’s guns. 
But the Government can only effectively combat Communist attacks 
if it obtains working-class support, that is if it maintains real wages 
at a reasonable level. The trade union struggle against Communist 
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domination does not mean that its leaders will obediently accept 
orders from the Government. Those who oppose both the Com- 
munists and General de Gaulle represent many different tendencies 
and beliefs. The Third Force can succeed only in so far as they 
sink their differences in order to create a régime in which they will 
be free to differ. 

Such then are some of the immediate problems which the present 
Government has to tackle ; if it fails it does not seem likely that any 
other compromise solution will be possible, and France will be 
launched on a new adventure in even more difficult economic con- 
ditions than at present. Other forces than those that have been men- 
tioned will necessarily affect the coyrse of events—the moral crisis 
through which the industrial and commercial classes are passing, the 
growing dissociation from the State of farmers and peasantry, the 
future of the overseas territories. But these are essentially long-term 
problems with which any régime will have to deal. Today the vital 
problem is whether the retreat from the uncontrolled swing to the 
left after Liberation can be progressive and limited. 


THE SPECTRE 


By GORONWY REES 


“ SPECTRE is haunting Europe.” The words are more 

A true today than they were when two hopeful young men 
wrote them almost exactly one hundred years ago. Today the 
spectre has ceased to be a bogy. It is a solid, established fact, 
ruling some 250,000,000 people and preparing, with admirable 
thoroughness, advanced positions from which it can reach out to 
extend its rule over Western Europe. 

How has this happened ? How is it that a political movement 
which had such very inauspicious beginnings only a hundred years ago 
should enjoy so bright a present and perhaps look forward to an 
even brighter future ? Anyone interested ig the answers to these 
questions will seize eagerly upon Mr. Leopold Schwarzschild’s new 
book* on Karl Marx, and hope that from a study of the founder of 
scientific Socialism he may learn to understand something of its 
later development. His hopes will be all the higher because Mr. 
Schwarzschild is a brilliant polemical writer, whose writings had 
considerable practical effect during the war, and whose new book 
on such a subject might be expected to have at least an equal effect 
during the present truce. 

Yet having read the book, such a reader may well feel disappointed, 
or if not disappointed, puzzled. For he will find it hard to believe 
that Marx as here depicted could have founded so formidable a 
political movement as Communism has shown itself to be. He will 
wonder that doctrines which are so hard to reconcile with reality, 
expounded moreover in perhaps the most barbarous style ever used 
by a great political writer, should have inflamed the imagination of 
multitudes and inspired the fanatical devotion of millions. For 
what remains of the formal doctrines of Karl Marx ? The theory 
of labour value; the materialist interpretation of history; the 
dialectic process; the law of increasing misery; the inevitable 
collapse of capitalism—not one of these doctrines is capable of 
demonstration in the sense which Marx intended, not one is even 
intelligible without considerable preliminary education in the jargon 
employed, and not even Communists any longer pay more than lip 
service to their truth. How is it then that they constitute a body 
of doctrine more rigidly held by more people than perhaps any other 
teligious or political dogma ? 

If one is puzzled after reading Mr. Schwarzschild’s account of 
Marx’s doctrine, one may be even more puzzled by his revelation 
of Marx’s personality. Other creeds have had saints not conspicuous 
for grace or charm ; yet surely in the entire hagiology of the world 
it would be difficult to find so repulsive a figure as this. Overbearing, 
suspicious, arrogant, treacherous, Jesuitical, inspired by hate more 
than by any other human passion, incapable of truth or of loyalty, 
a egoist to the point of megalomania—it is hard to find a single 
attractivé feature in his character. Even his physical sufferings 





* The Red Prussian (Karl Marx). By Leopold Schwarzschild. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 16s.) 
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inspire aversion. And it is precisely in his political activities that 
his character most clearly emerges. The story of his dealings with his 
political associates and the embryo Socialist groups which he 
attempted to dominate is curiously repetitive; the same incidents 
recur with monotonous regularity. Bad faith, treachery, slander, 
libel, double-dealing, innuendo, the stab-in-the-back, the frame-up, 
false witness, forgery—these were Marx’s favourite political weapons. 
He and Engels are never tired of retailing to each other, with gleeful 
complacency, some prime coup they have engineered by these means, 
From this point of view, the Marx-Engels correspondence is one of 
the most repulsive of all literary documents. 

Yet, just at this point, when we are in danger of giving up our 
enquiry out of sheer disgust, we begin to touch the nerve of the 
problem. For these intrigues, carried out on the petty stage of the 
League of the Just, or the Communist League, or the International 
Working-men’s Association, are a model for the later and more 
successful activities of the. movement Marx founded. Observe 
Marx’s tactics in the case of Weitling or Bakunin, or Lassalle. (“It is 
perfectly obvious from the shape of his head and the way his hair 
grows that he is descended from the negroes who joined Moses on 
the journey out of Egypt, unless perhaps his mother or his grand- 
mother had relations with a nigger.”) They are the archetype of 
the purge, the frame-up, the political trial. And if we’study more 
closely these tiny gems of political manoeuvre, precious cameos from 
the hand of a master, we see that we are foolish to be surprised by 
them, because by the logic of Marx’s own position they are as un- 
exceptionable as any other means. There is almost a certain grandeur 
in the vigour with which Marx draws the correct conclusions from 
his premises and applies those conclusions in action. 

Yet in Marx’s case action was almost uniformly unsuccessful. He 
ruined everything he touched, and in the name of working-class unity 
left behind him a series of wrecked and ruined parties. How is it 
that the same methods, applied on a large stage by his disciples, 
one of whom at least was greater than his master, achieved such 
staggering successes? The answer is only to be found in the history 
of the last hundred years. For Marx was not a unique phenomenon ; 
he was the most extreme and radical member of the European 
educated class which, as the industrial era achieved greater and 
greater triumphs, became more and more estranged from the society 
of which it was a part. The most abusive passages Marx ever 
wrote about bourgeois society are easy to parallel in the writings of 
Tolstoy, of Nietzsche, of Flaubert, of Zola, of John Stuart Mill, and 
indeed of any of the great intellectual figures of the age through 
which Marx, and we also, have had to live. 

I take up and open at random the only book of the period of 
Das Kapital which I have by me at this moment, and read, “ The man 
turned off the soil which he had tilled for ages for his master, the 
descendant of the villager crushed in the struggle, the hopeless work- 
man doomed to everlasting toil and hunger, the day-labourer, born 
a beggar and dying a beggar, can only wipe the sweat from ‘heir 
brows and look without honour at their children by becoming 
property-owners, masters, bourgeois ; their sons will not be kept in 
lifelong bondage for a crust of bread, their daughters will not be 
condemned to the factory or the brothel. How should they not 
strive to be bourgeois ? The bright image of the shopkeeper—who 
has replaced the knight and the priest for the middle classes—hovers 
as the ideal before the eyes of the casual labourer, until his tired 
and horny hands drop on his sunken chest, or until he looks at life 
with that Irish tranquillity of despair which precludes every hope, 
every expectation, except the hope of a whole bottle of whisky next 
Sunday.” 

This was Herzen writing to Turgenev in 1862. There was 
nothing Marx despised more than that kind of thing. Yet he had 
more in common with-it than he knew. He and Herzen, and 
Flaubert too, and a thousand others, were children of the same age, 
which, however often it disappointed Marx’s hopes and falsified his 
prophecies, however obstinately it refused to conform to his economic 
laws, progressively antagonised or disabused those who should have 
been its intellectual leaders, so that, almost in the face of facts, it 
began to show the marks of that disintegration from within which 
Marx postulated as the preliminary to revolution. Marx’s doctrine, 
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developing amid and as a result of this disintegration, offered those 
with stomachs strong enough to accept it the possibility not merely of 
hating bourgeois society but of destroying it, and it did this because 
it generally emancipates the true believer from the values, moral and 
intellectual, of that society. You may hate, but you cannot destroy, 
a society whose values you fundamentally respect. Marx offered 
a way by which hatred or disgust could be turned into active 
destruction, and that is the practical justification of his errors. 
Whether you choose to accept that way, and pay the cost it involves, 
is a different matter 

Marxism faithfully reflects, even to the point of caricature, the 
features of the age which produced it. It seems to me that the 
spectre will never be exorcised until we have, as a basis for political 
action, a comprehensive analysis of the last one hundred years, which 
will include Marx and Marxism as one of its typical manifestations. 
It was perhaps too much to hope that Mr. Schwarzschild should 
have given us so much, yet one could have wished that he had 
attempted to depict Marx as a mirror, even if a distorting mirror, 
of his age and not merely as a malignant buffoon. If he had, he 
might have explained much that now puzzles us; as it is he makes 
the puzzles even harder. 


GREEKS AND GREEKS 


By NORMAN KIRBY 


HERE is no such animal as “the average Greek.” The 
only thing all Greeks have in common is their sturdy 
individualism which makes them all different. This helps 


their friends in England to fill the correspondence columns of 
The Times with arguments about them, but it does not help an 
attempt at outlining the state of public opinion in Greece. Take 
home politics. The old-established Greek parties don’t normally 
bother about programmes. It is all a matter of personalities, 
Programmes are mainly drawn up for the benefit of foreign corre- 
spondents at election times, just as reconstruction plans are often 
drafted largely to please foreign economic missions, For their 
own purposes the Greeks prefer improvisation, for which they 
have a real talent. The development of any long-term policy would 
call for a sense of common weal which in normal times is noticeably 
absent. Politics are not pursued for the sake of improving the lot 
of the nation. They are indulged in for the sake of personal power. 
The active participants in the game are the members of a few old- 
established political families, lawyers, newspaper proprietors, high- 
ranking officers and civil servants. There are not many of them, 
a dozen or so per party, but in the past lack of variety was avoided 
by having a plentiful supply of small parties to fill in the gaps 
between the Populists (Royalists) on the Right, the remnants of 
the Liberals in the Centre, and the Communists on the Left. 

The fate of Greece is a grim warning of what happens to a 
country where the “ Third Force” is eliminated. There is little 
purpose now in trying to apportion the blame for this. If a 
Centre element ever existed it has remained ineffective, not for lack 
of encouragement bf the British and Americans, but because the 
very groups which should have formed it were precisely those 
most given to the favourite Greek game of personality politics. It 
is even doubtful whether there ever was the soil in which such a party 
could have taken root. A nice, quiet, middle-of-the-way reformism 
does not appeal to the Greek temperament. It goes against the 
grain of a nation where every youngster selling chestnuts in the 
street sees himself as a potential millionaire. With that in mind 
he feels, man to man, quite on a level with his prosperous customers 
in the taverns and cafés. He doesn’t hate them as a class. He just 
seeks to emulate their example. In any case they all, from business 
magnate to street urchin, heartily dislike and despise the Govern- 
ment—any Government. Not, of course, the particular Minister who 
put a big deal their way or, as the case may be, gave their uncle 
a job as supernumerary doorkeeper, but the whole irksome, cumber- 
some and inefficient incubus of the Government machine. They 
don’t expect anything from it except to keep out of the way, and 
they have no use for it except as a scapegoat. They dislike it on 
principle, no matter which party is at the helm. 
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This feeling of discontent is no more revolutionary than the 
inveterate grumbling of the Englishman. But the Metaxas dictatorship 
introduced—and post-war Governments have not entirely eschewed 
—the practice of hurling the epithet “Communist” at anyone who | 
cursed the Government, condemned bureaucratic abuses ang 
generally stood up for the rights of the individual. Thus the word 
“Communism ” was originally associated with civil liberties, ang 
thereby acquired a prestige on which the Communist Party is stijj 
trading. But these sentiments were not enough to create a revoly. 
tionary movement. The required outside element of malcontents 
was unw.ttingly imported with the million and a half refugees from 
Asia Minor who were settled in Greece after the defeat of King 
Constantine’s army by Ataturk in 1922. They differed from the 
native Greeks by expecting things to be done for them, and when 
successive Governments failed to restore them to the comfortable 
standard of living which most of them had enjoyed among the 
Turks, they fell an easy prey to the unsuccessful lawyers and other 
intellectuals who used Marxism as a comforting “ scientific” 
explanation of their own and other people’s failure in life. Thus 
the refugee population, settled in Macedonia and in the suburbs of 
Athens and Piraeus, provided the nucleus of the Communist Party, 

The present strength of the Communists in Greece is easy to argue 
about but difficult to decide. The Allied Mission observing the 
Greek elections estimated it at 9.3 per cent. The Communists claim 
it to be just over §0 per cent. The truth may lie anywhere between 
these two figures. The only number which can be guessed with any 
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accuracy is that of Markos’s men in the mountains. Their strength 
is probably about 25,000, but their composition is again a matter 
for argument. They contain a mixture of genuine idealists, good 
old-fashioned bandits, forced recruits, victims of reprisals, outlaws, 
deserters, hirelings, men w:th a personal score to pay off, and decent 
folk uprooted by the fluctuating tides of seven years’ fighting. How 
many there are of each group no outsider can say, just as nobody 
knows how many potential fifth columnists there are in the country 
as a whole. 

The only thing which has now emerged clearly is the line which 
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divides the Communists from the rest of the nation. The waverers 
and fellow-travellers have had to choose sides. There are even |} 
signs that the shock of Markos’s so-called free Government is making 
everybody from the Left of the Liberals to the Right of the Populists | 
lay aside their factious arguments and pull together in the face of the 
common danger. Naturally there are exceptions. Greece, too, has 
its spivs. But the young men frequenting the bars around Constitu- 
tion Square are about as typical of the nation as a whole as their 
equivalents around Piccadilly. And Greeks would not be Greeks if 
those who have accumulated a few gold sovereigns did not keep 
them handy for a quick exit if the worst comes to the worst, but 
all this goes for the centre of Athens rather than for the country at 
large. The real danger is not the lack of patriotism amongst these 
groups, not even the sauve qui peut attitude which comes easily 
to a nation of individualists, but the cynicism induced by a seemingly 
unending string of misfortunes, the exhaustion of more than seven 
years without any real peace, the depressing thought of funds sorely 
needed for reconstruction having to be spent on arms, the increasing 
fear of runaway inflation, the slow arrival of foreign help. 

The Greeks do not look upon this help simply as a gift. They 
consider that it is due to them for their heroic stand in 1940, and, 
on a different plane, by virtue of their never-forgotten status as the 
founders of Western civilisation. Every Greek still thinks of himself 
as having inherited the traditions, not only of the Ancients, but even 
more so of Byzantium. “We are used to losing empires,” they tell 
us, with a sympathetic look in their eyes. But it still weighs on their 
national pride, and the only compensation they can find, however 
negative and unpleasant, is a certain—almost subconscious—=satis- 
faction that whatever happens in Greece is important to the world, } 
if only for its nuisance value. 

It is indeed true that there are few countries whose internal affairs 
are as closely interwoven with foreign politics as they are in Greece 
where each side looks abroad for help and the issue between them 
is as much one of foreign as of home policy. Neither side expects 
or indeed considers itself called upon to solve the fundamental 
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propiems of Greece by its own means and exertions. Solutions that 
go to the root Causes of the trouble don’t come easily to a collection 
of individualists inclined to live for the day, to look upon the sunny 
side of things, to savour the small pleasures of life, to get by amidst 
the storms and vicissitudes of an uncomprehending and ungrateful 
world. Yet when a black storm has blown up in the past—and there 
were many of them—they have always found strength in that peren- 
nial individualism which in normal times is their greatest weakness. 
On each occasion they have weathered the storm by some feat of 
political or military acrobatics, by some seemingly miraculous effort, 
springing from that combination of hard-working tenacity and enter- 
prising agility which makes them unique amongst their neighbours. 
Nobody can predict with any certainty whether they will succeed 
again this time. If they do it may be a victory as important as any 
they have won since the days of Marathon and Salamis. 


HILL FARMING 
By WALTER SCOTT-ELLIOT, M.P. 

HE greater part of our home-grown mutton and beef comes from 
T the hill farms of Scotland, Northern England and Wales. Ex- 
cept in the Scottish Highlands hardy breeds of sheep like Blackface, 
Cheviot, Swaledale and Welsh Mountain live on the hills all the 
year round. In summer there is abundant hill grass which often 
becomes too rough for the sheep, whose numbers are limited by 
what the hill grazings will support during the winter. Hardy types 
of beef cattle like Galloways, Highland and their crosses can get all 
the food they want on the hills during the summer, and, by keeping 
down the rough grass, improve the grazing for sheep. Cows of these 
hardy breeds give bur little milk, only sufficient to feed their calves 
which run with them on the hills. They do not, therefore, have to 
be milked. The whole herd moves about together ; indeed, in the 
Borders we regard their movements as a good weather forecast. When 
it is going to be fine the cattle move high up the hill ; when it is 
going to be stormy they come down to the edge of the enclosed 
land. Hill cattle have to be brought down to the lower ground in 
the autumn in order to leave sufficient grass for the sheep. In the 
Scottish Lowlands they are generally wintered under cover. In the 
Highlands they often get shelter in the woods. 

Only those with a knowledge of the subject will realise how. limited 
are the resources of the average hill farm and how serious is the 
problem of ensuring that the ewes are sufficiently nourished to pro- 
vide enough milk for their lambs in the spring. In a hard winter 
it is not uncommon for a hill ewe, when she comes to lamb, to have 
lost more than one-quarter of what she weighed the previous Novem- 
ber. In order to give the ewes a chance to gain in condition before 
winter sets in, hill farmers have to sell their lambs as stores in 
August or early September. This means they have to take the best 
price that the low-ground farmers are willing to bid, since store 
lambs make much less than fat lambs, the difference being often 
reckoned at £1 per head. The majority of hill farmers are glad to 
“summer ” young cattle on the hill, but far too few maintain a herd 
of breeding cows. This is primarily due to lack of winter keep, 
though it must be admitted there is a long-standing prejudice against 
cattle on the part of some shepherds. Even those farmers who keep 
hill cattle can seldom winter all their calves, which have therefore to 
be sold as stores to the low-ground farms. Here the difference in 
price is even more marked ; a suckled calf may make £15, whereas 
a fat bullock will sell for £60. The breeding cows are fed during 
the winter on hay, straw, silage, broken potatoes or anything that is 
available. Galloway cows, in particular, will eat and do reasonably 
well on hay that would be quite unsuitable for less hardy breeds. 

For some years before the war the hill-farming industry was in 
the depths of depression. The real reason for this was to be found 
in the steady deterioration which had been taking place in the con- 
dition of hill farms for more than fifty years. By 1930 the fertility 
0. hill grazings was so depleted that the average farm could no 
longer make ends meet. As a result, few new tenants were forth- 
coming, and landlords were forced either to take over farms becoming 
vacant or to sell them to the Forestry Commission. What was even 
more serious, skilled workers were drifting away, and the shepherd’s 
son, instead of following his father’s occupation, began to seek em- 
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ployment in some more promising field. With the coming of the war 
things did not improve greatly. The hill farmer still had to sell his 
lambs as stores and the requirements of the low-ground buyers were 
reduced by the need to plough an increased acreage. With rising 
wages there was need for greater production. Owing to the extreme 
poverty of hill grazings the possibility of achieving this was less than 
was the case on the low ground. On top of all this came the very 
severe winter of 1940-41, when hill farms suffered heavy losses in their 
stocks of breeding ewes. 

In order to keep the industry in existence the Government intro- 
duced a scheme under which a subsidy was paid in respect of each 
genuine hill ewe. This subsidy, which it has been necessary to 
continue, has enabled the industry to carry on, but has done nothing 
to remedy the long-term position, For those interested in the sub- 
ject this is fully described in the reports of the two committees on 
hill sheep farming in Scotland and England* respectively which were 
set up during the war. The Hill Farming Act of 1946 was based on 
the recommendations of these committees, and provides for the re- 
habilitation of hill farms by means of a §0 per cent. grant in respect 
of comprehensive schemes approved by the appropriate Minister. 
Apart from the obvious need to recondition farm buildings, cottages 
and fences, improve roads, drain the hills, cut bracken and plant 
shelter belts, nothing is more important than to improve the quality 
of hill-grazing. This can be done by putting lime or lime and 
phosphate on existing hill grass.) A more ambitious method is to 
enclose and re-seed a limited area of the hill. First the land is 
ploughed and harrowed to eradicate the old grass ; then there is sown 
a good mixture of grass seeds, including a little wild white clover, 
which is exceptionally valuable for grazing purposes. The breaking 
up of hill-land is not an easy job, and normally requires a cater- 
pillar tractor and prairie buster plough which cuts an exceptionally 
wide furrow. These can be hired from the Agricultural Executive 
Committees, which also provide a man to do the work. 

There is much land in Scotland which used to be cultivated long 
ago and which today has gone back to rough grazing. The improve- 
ment that can at times be brought about by re-seeding such land is 
little short of amazing. As a result, it is possible to graze more sheep 
on the ground and many more cattle. The additional cattle are nearly 
sure to improve the grazing still further, as a result of which there will 
be not only more sheep but, what is even more important, better 
sheep. The average hill ewe living on the hill grass seldom has more 
than one lamb ; indeed when a hill ewe has twins she is generally 
brought down into the fields wherever this is possible in order that 
she may be better nourished. Ewes eating good-quality grass will 
tend to have more twins, and in any case their lambs will be healthier 
and therefore heavier. I have seen land at one time cultivated by 
crofters and subsequently allowed to deteriorate which was capable, 
after being re-seeded, of carrying eight to ten times the stock it was 
formerly capable of carrying. I do not, of course, claim that im- 
provements of this kind can be carried out everywhere ; indeed I 
recognise the hazards of attempting to re-seed land that is poorly 
drained, since it is quite capable of growing a heavy crop of rushes 
such as it never grew previously. With the help of grants provided 
under the Hill Farming Act much can, however, be done with 
lasting benefit to improve thé quality of the sheep and increase the 
number of cattle which can be maintained on the hill. It more 
cattle are to be wintered hill farmers will have to accustom them- 
selves to buying straw and other feeding-stuffs like maize, when these 
are once again obtainable at a reasonable price. They will also have 
to adapt their farm buildings where this is possible for the wintering 
of cattle under cover. 

To sum up, it should be possible considerably to increase the supply 
of home-produced mutton and lamb by improving our hill-grazings 
and breeding better sheep, which in turn will have more lambs. It 
should be possible to increase our supplies of home-produced beef 
to an even greater extent once the hill farmers recognise that the 
future of their industry depends upon keeping very many more hill 
cattle than they have done in the past. 





* Report of the Committee on Hill Sheep Farming in Scotland, Cmd. 


6494. 
Report of the Committee on Hill Sheep Farming in England and 


Wales, Cmd. 6498. 
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COMMENT 


JANUARY 23, 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AM always fascinated by the rise and fall of social conventions. 

New tides of etiquette succeed each other every fifty years, and 
what to one generation will appear as a spontaneous communal habit 
will to the succeeding generation seem artificial and grotesque. I 
have heard it said that a rigid pattern of social behaviour is a sign 
of decadence, and that the symbol of a truly alert sociefy (such as 
that of Athens in the fifth century) is complete liberty of human 
conduct and intercourse. Such a generalisation is surely questionable. 
On the one hand it is in primitive communities, and not in highly 
civilised communities, that one finds the most elaborate rules of 
etiquette. The Kikuyu and the Masai of East Africa could scarcely 
be described as fin de siécle, and yet their lives are governed and 
restricted by as many as sixty-eight taboos. A person who violates 
one of their tribal conventions becomes thahu, rapidly loses weight, 
and often dies from a sense of guilt. Even animals who commit a 
flagrant breach of etiquette are tribally condemned; thus a cow 
who while grazing entangles her tail in a tree or bush has committed 
an offence against tribal custom and is slaughtered on the spot. On 
the other hand, are we so very sure that the ancient Greeks were in 
fact indifferent to social conventions ? Itis true that the Symposium 
today appears to us an easy-going affair. But they also had their 
taboos and their thahus, they also believed in ceremonial uncleanli- 
ness and purification, and they also, before deploying their troops 
in battle, would examine the entrails of goats. Even in the age of 
Pericles schoolboys were severely disciplined. They were told that 
little boys should be seen and not heard; they were conducted to 
and from school by their paedagogues, who must often have been as 
harsh as drill-sergeants ; they were not allowed to cross their legs, 
and if they wore an overcoat in winter they were told that they were 
showing themselves unworthy descendants of the men of Marathon. 
It is far more agreeable to be a boy in A.D, 1948 than it was to be 
a boy in 448 B.c. 
. * 


+ * 


I incline rather to the view that the imposition and general accept- 
ance of a rigid code of social behaviour are symptoms, not of a 
decadent society, but of a society which possesses uncritical con- 
fidence in its own formula. Tribal communities, such as the Kikuyu 
or the Masai, accept their own mumbo-jumbo as something as im- 
mutable as a law of nature. In stratified societies also, social con- 
ventions retain their rigidity so long as the governing classes retain 
their confidence in their own supremacy. Their code of manners 
represents for them the shibboleth which distinguishes those who 
belong to the governing class from those who are outside it. The 
very word “ étiquette” signified in old French the billeting order 
which enabled a soldier to secure a bed; it was thus a ticket of 
entry ; and even in our modern and uncertain world these shibboleths 
persist. So soon, however, as a governing class loses faith in its own 
formula, so soon do its members cease to respect the social conven- 
tions of their predecessors. It is no longer necessary to display one’s 
ticket on entering ; the thing has become an open house ; and since 
it is a bore carrying one’s ticket around with one, even as it is a bore 
observing the more rigid rules of etiquette, a greater liberty of con- 
duct results. In periods when a privileged class really exists, people 
are prepared to pay in terms of personal inconvenience a certain 
social subscription in order to share that privilege. But when the 
privilege goes, the subscriptions drop. No longer do we wear top 
hats in Piccadilly or leave cards after a ball. Thus freedom from 
social convention is not a sign of an alert society so much as a sign 
of a society in which the old ruling class has lost its privileges and 
the new ruling class has not as yet discovered its own formula. 


* * * * 


It is astonishing, on looking back over the last half-century, to 
realise how completely the social conventions of our childhood have 
lost their validity. The other day I wanted to check some figures 
regarding the rise in the cost of living since Victorian days, and I 


consulted Mrs, Beeton’s work on Household Management, which 
was first published in 1861. The table of wages in itself provided 
a startling comparison. A cook in those days expected to receive an 
annual wage of £12 to £36, a gardener £20 to £40, a housemaid 
£6} to £10, whereas a stableboy got only £6 a year. I was tempted 
to read further and to consult those subsequent pages in which Mrs, 
Beeton describes the then prevailing etiquette. It was before the 
days of cocktails or sherry, and Mrs. Beeton recognised that the pause 
before dinner was announced was apt to be trying for a nervous 
hostess. “The mistress,” she writes, “must display no kind of 
agitation, but show her tact in suggesting light and cheerful subjects 
of conversation, which will be much aided by the introduction of 
any particularly new book, curiosity of art, or article of vertu (sic), 
which may pleasantly engage the attention of the company.” In 
those days, moreover, some ritual was observed in the drinking of 
wine. It was regarded as bad form to sip one’s wine before the soup 
and fish had been removed. Finger glasses were provided at the 
end of the meal. Mrs. Beeton utters sharp warnings against the dis- 
gusting continental habit of a rince-bouche. “It is the custom,” 
she writes, “of some gentlemen to wet a corner of the napkin ; but 
the hostess, whose behaviour will set the tone to all the ladies present, 
will merely wet the tips of her fingers, which will serve all the 
purposes required. The French habit of gargling the mouth is a 
custom which no English gentlewoman should in the slightest degree 
imitate.” 

+ . 


* * 


A less remote handbook on Victorian etiquette is that written 
under the title From Kitchen to Garret by Mrs. J. E. Panton, which 
had run into ten editions by 1896. Mrs. Panton seems to have been 
a progressive woman and one who was not hide-bound by convention, 
She displays a rooted objection to the English public school and she 
advocates three years’ military service for all young men between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-one. Her suggestions for a simple 
meal for a middle-class household appear to us today as excessive. 
There were to be Soup, Soles, Stuffed Pigeons, Roast Beet, Wild 
Duck, Mince Pies, French Pancakes, Cauliflower au gratin, and 
dessert. Her ideas on interior decoration fill one with horror ; every 
door was to be draped in a portiére ; there were to be ferns and foot- 
stools, brass and pottery, cosy corners and Japanese screens. Under 
no circumstances were cigars to be tolerated ; occasionally, however, 
“a spoiled guest might be allowed to smoke a cigarette in the con- 
servatory.” Unlike Mrs. Beeton, Mrs. Panton is aware that a slow 
sad change is coming over the face of England. She faces the situa- 
tion with robust realism. “The lower classes,” she writes, “are 
rapidly climbing, thanks to education. They will rise whether we 
like it or not, and we had better, on the lowest grounds, assist them 
to share the place they will take and push us from.” One should for 
these reasons be kind to one’s servants. “Each servant,” she writes, 
“ should have a separate bed, if possible.” A cupboard of some kind 
should be provided in their bedrooms. And a considerate mistress 
should take the trouble to tell her servants about the balls and parties 
and theatres which she has attended. “ Servants,” comments Mrs. 


Panton, “like to know what is going on, even if they cannot go to 


things themselves.” 


* * * * 


It is evident, when we compare these two volumes, that some 
change had occurred since Mrs, Beeton first published her famous 
handbook in 1861. Mrs. Beeton was convinced that the existing 
formula was both right and durable: Mrs, Panton was equally con- 
vinced that it was right, but not equally convinced that it would prove 
durable. The change which had occurred was a marked diminution 
in self-confidence. We are old enough in my generation to admit that 
these Victorian conventions had a certain meaning and a certain 
charm. But to our grandchildren they will appear as senseless as the 
taboos and the thahus of the Kikuyu and the Masai. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


EXHIBITION 


A History of Shakespearian Production, 

Book League at 7, Albemarle Street, W.1. 
Tuts exhibition, organised by the Arts Council of Great Britain 
and the Society for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R., is of rather 
more specialised interest than the other exhibitions given 
in the past year at the National Book League headquarters in 
Albemarle Street. Students of Shakespearian production, and perhaps 
even students of Shakespeare, will find the exhibition of the first 
interest ; but to the general public its chief appeal may be its 
demonstration of the development of English taste—almost (you 
feel inclined to say in front of some of the exhibits) of the decline 
of English taste. 

The exhibition, which fills three rooms, consists of a fine assort- 
ment of engravings and photographs of Shakespearian productions 
and décor, pinned up on canvas screens: while early editions of the 
plays, and acting versions from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, lie open in glass cases. The chronological span of the 
exhibition is impressive: on the one hand there is an interesting 
facsimile of the Peacham drawing belonging to the Marquess of 
Bath, dated 1595 and illustrating a passage from Titus Andronicus ; 
on the other a set of very beautiful “ stills ” from Laurence Olivier’s 
film Henry V. ° There is, of course, a great crowd of eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century portrait engravings and lithographs— 
“Mrs. Margaret Woffington” in The Merry Wives, Miss Bellamy 
and Mr. Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neill, Madame Vestris and 
Fanny Kemble and Harriet Faucit. 

One’s general impression is that the eighteenth-century producer, 

who mangled and perverted Shakespeare’s text and took little trouble 
to achieve real period costumes, did set up a standard of simple and 
straightforward presentation and establish a tradition which the 
Victorian actor-managers, in all their antiquarian zeal, betrayed. 
There is something pathetic, but also something terrible, in the 
pictures of mid-nineteenth-century productions of Hamlet or of 
Henfy VIII—the vast encumbered stage, the crammed perspective, 
the great throngs of courtiers; in theatrical criticism, “ ornate ” 
was then a term of praise. The antiquarian school seems to have 
reached its apogee with Forbes Robertson’s hideous production of 
Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum in 1895. But in another ten years the 
tide had begun to turn. “It was bound to come,” runs a charming 
quotation in the catalogue, taken from a 1912 newspaper review of 
Granville Barker’s Winter’s Tale, with scenery by Norman Wilkinson. 
“Here, like it or lump it, is post-impressionist Shakespeare. 
It is very startling and provocative and audacious, and on the whole 
we like it.” To our eyes this famous production seems pretentious, 
almost grotesque, as we look at these dead photographs: but was it 
not perhaps as serious as, and certainly more virile and less self- 
conscious than, many of the Shakespearian productions of the 
twenties and thirties of this same century—which are likewise pro- 
fusely illustrated at Albemarle Street. Nothing seems so dated as 
the fashions of the immediate past. 

The inevitable limitation of this excellently planned (and superbly 
catalogued) exhibition is that it shows us only the changes of outward 
fashion and of visual interpretation to which Shakespeare’s plays 
have been subjected throughout four centuries. As you look at all 
these photographs you feel that something is perpetually eluding you 
—the gestures of Garrick, the step of Mrs. Siddons, the sound of 
Ellen Terry’s voice. 5. &. 


Exhibited by the National 


DANCING 
Les Etoiles de la Danse. (Adelphi.) 


ETOILES DE LA DANSE, however brilliant, without ballet, without 
décor, without orchestra, are stars fallen out of their firmament. 
They have to be self-sufficient ; they have to draw out their thread 
of solo over the whole texture, to fill all the gaps, dance through all 
the subsidiary episodes. They make only one appearance because 
they never cease to be on the stage. We greatly admire their technical 
accomplishment, but we greatly miss a work of art. These remarks 
apply only to the two pairs of dancers who perform potted versions 
of full-length ballets, chiefly by Lifar ; not at all to the young dancer 
Ana Nevada, who with her pianist, Rafael Arroyo, contributes Suite 
Espagnole, nearly a third of the programme, and is her own self- 
— choreographer in a self-contained little galaxy of Spanish 

ances, 

Renée Teanmaire and Colette Marchand both belong to the brilliant 


group of young dancers at the Opéra. They are strongly con- 
trasted in type and temperament, Renée Jeanmaire being a 
vivacious soubrette, and Colette Marchand a lyrical dancer of very 
fine quality, and beautiful line. They are partnered respectively 
by Skouratoff, potentially one of the finest romantic dancers of today, 
with a magnificent line and powerful technique, and Perrault, an 
elegant and very expressive dancer, Skouratoff’s gymnastic dance 
as Acteon in Aubgade almost reconciled one to the version which 
Poulenc so much. disapproves, as falsifying the intention of his 
music. Clearly Jeanmaire is too parisienne to have danced the 
Diana imagined by Poulenc, but in the version given her personal 
allure is irresistible. 

The tabloid version of Roméo et fFuliette, necessitated by the 
absence of a corps-de-ballet, makes nonsense of the choreography, 
but was so beautifully danced by Marchand and Perrault that one 
surrendered to their charm. The impression they gave of liquid, 
disembodied movement, when the lovers rise from their dead bodies 
and celebrate their spiritual reunion, was very convincing. La Péri 
and Pygmalion, though very well danced, could not stand the test 
of separation from the ballet, and such a succession of Lifar choreo- 
graphies, deprived of their trappings, reveals only too clearly how 
mannered and fundamentally imexpressive they are. Even the 
splendid plastic moments in which they abound do not spring from 
the necessities of the subject, and never from the music. Why must 
these four Etoiles confine themselves to condensations of existing 
ballets ? No solo instrumentalist would fill a recital programme 
with concerto solos. And why should dance recitals be the monopoly 
of “expressionistic” dancers? What a delightful task for a 
choreographer, with material such as this, to compose dance- duos 
or trios or quartettes with the piano (only the piano must not be a 
mere accompaniment and the pianist must be an artist), using the 
dancers as instruments, as he might use cello, violin or flute. No 
plot would be necessary, though of course it need not be excluded. 

The most successful part of the programme, for the reason I gave 
at the beginning, is the Suite Espagnole of Ana Nevada and Rafael 
Arroyo. Ana Nevada was born in Oran eighteen years ago, and 
studied the violin almost from babyhood. But she studied dancing, 
too, in that very Spanish town, and when she won the gold medal 
for dancing at Brussels her career as a professional musician was 
exchanged for that of a dancer. She is indeed a wonderful dancer 
who communicates her delight to the audience. She follows all 
the subtleties of rhythm and tune so wonderfully rendered by 
Arroyo on the -piano. They are as one in ‘the delicacy and 
elasticity of tempo and rhythm which one meets so seldom even 
in famous performers, Arroyo’s playing of Spanish music is indeed 
of the utmost brilliance, and since Argentina, with whom I do not 
of course compare her, I have not heard such eloquent castanet- 
playing as Ana Nevada’s. I do not much care for the use of 
pointes in the brilliant Impression de Bolero, composed for her by 
Rafael Arroyo ; and I regret her rosy make-up. Off the stage she 
is pale and very beautiful. It is a pity that this lovely pallor is 
not allowed to operate on the stage. BERYL DE ZOETE. 


THE CINEMA 


‘Brighton Rock’’ (Warner.)}——‘ Easy Money ’’ 
Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


Tue Boultinge Brothers have produced a masterly adaptation of Mr. 
Graham Greene’s novel, Brighton Rock, and if this is not the best 
nasty film we have made in England it comes to within a razor’s 
edge of being so. Frankly I think Mr. Richard Attenborough is 
miscast in the part of Pinkie, the seventeen-year-old race-gang leader 
who neither drinks nor smokes nor goes with women, who without 
vices is yet vicious, who cannot bear a kiss but will not flinch at 
murdering a friend. Mr. Attenborough is a fine young actor, but 
try as he may he cannot altogether drive the soul away from his 
face. It lurks there, too close to the mask he imposes upon it for 
us to believe in his utter gracelessness, and because there is just 
this little hint of humanity about him one cannot understand how he 
dominates his older and tougher subordinates. He is admirable in 
many ways—his hands, for instance, could make a picture on their 
own—but somehow incredible. Miss Carol Marsh as the waitress, 
whom Pinkie marries with reluctance and loathing simply so that 
she cannot give evidence against him, is perfect. Innocent, tender 
and unquestioning, her love flowers in this wilderness of corruption 
like a rose On a manure heap. 


(Gaumont and 
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From the fresh air of the sea front, fromm the world of pierrot 
shows and jolly glasses of port with dear old pals, comes Miss 
Hermione Baddeley seeking justice. Blonde, blowsy, with a fat 
merry laugh, she noses about among the bristling razor blades, 
intent upon rescuing the innocent from the guilty and giving one 
of the most brilliant performances of her brilliant career. Incident- 
ally, at this juncture, I would like to invite anybody to name mea 
stage star who has not proved an instantaneous success on the 
screen. Brighton plays her part d merveille, displaying her sun- 
kissed Regency front and her squalid posterior shades with equal 
unselfconsciousness. Familiar as we are with the sight and sound 
of her, the tale unfolded seems doubly unpleasant and adds a spice 
of danger to our humdrum lives. The only thing that worries me, 
a thing of no consequence I admit, is that I have no idea what the 
rival racecourse gangs are fighting about. But then I am nearly as 
innocent as Miss Marsh, although her other qualifications elude me. 

* * * * 


After the Boultings comes the Box family with a nice friendly 
little film giving us an insight into the lives of four people who have 
won money in the football pools. Mr. Frank Bundy, whose first 
production this is, has been responsible in the past for directing 
documentaries, and he has not been able to resist incorporating into 
Easy Money a record of the machinery that motivates football pools. 
This is interesting, even though it is seen from a highly moral and 
benevolent angle. As servants of the public the promoters, it appears, 
walk as chastely as their Civil counterparts, and he who dives into 
such a pool with a dirty heart will merely be rewarded with a mouth- 
ful of chloride. Each of the four sketches has a self-contained plot, 
the first of which is the best, if the oldest. Mr. Jack Warner, living 
in suburbia with his wife, Miss Marjorie Fielding, and family, proves 
with conviction and, may I add, great kindness and good humour, 
something I have always found hard to believe, that money brings 
instantaneous unhappiness. Mr. Warner has almost persuaded me. 
In this episode Mr. David Tomlinson can be especially commended 
for his portrayal of a high-minded over-scrupulous suitor. Episode 
two features Mr. Mervyn Johns who dies of fright at the thought of 
resigning from his job, literally dies ; the third episode stars Miss 
Greta Gynt, Mr. Dennis Price and Mr. Bill Owen, and deals with 
the forging of a coupon ; and the fourth gives us Mr. Edward Rigby 
having fun with a lot of double basses in an orchestra. 

This is a pleasant light-hearted film, but for my part I would 
have liked one small sequence in bad taste showing a man grown 
suddenly rich enjoying the fruits of his wickedness and dying, at 
a ripe old age, from a surfeit of caviare. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


»LUSIC 


THE two weeks’ season of the winter Promenade Concerts, which 
ended on January 17th, was well placed at a time when other 
orchestral concerts were rare and the school holidays suitably reduced 
the average age of the audience. I was struck by the poor audience on 
the Wagner night, although Cyril Smith played the Emperor Con- 
certo in the second half of the programme. A generation is growing 
up which knows very little of Wagner and that little entirely in 
canned or extract form—radio performances, gramophone records and 
concert “excerpts ”"— so that they have never felt the full impact 
of Tristan, Meistersinger or the Ring. (Covent Garden is doing its 
best to remedy this deficiency, with Meistersinger added to its 
repertory this week and Walkiire and Tristan in the near future.) It 
will be interesting to see whether these performances create a new 
demand for Wagner’s music and how the Wagner nights’ popularity 
in next summer’s Promenade Concerts is affected. 

The high lights of the season to me were the Walton Symphony on 
January 8th, conducted by the composer, Sibelius’s seventh sym- 
phony on January 14th, and Vaughan Williams on January 15th, both 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. Walton’s symphony seems to me to 
dwarf all other contemporary English works, not simply by the size 
and grandeur of its conception, by its truly symphonic status, but by 
the quality of 1ts appeal. The technique is impressive, but we are 
used to impressive technique, which is after all a poor thing by 
itself, of no more use than a first-class road which proves to be a 
cul-de-sac or a circular speed-track. This symphony is the expression 
of a whole and balanced musical personality, “modern” in its dis- 
like of emotional rhetoric and its shunning of all nostalgia, the use 
of rhythm on an equal footing with melody as a means of emotional 
expression and the delight in prolonged harmonic tension. Where 
it differs from the majority of modern works is in the humanity and 
intelligibility of the emotional experience from which it arises ; it 
does not give the impression of lying on the outside edge of the 
average person’s experience, and in this it resembles the great classical 
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symphonies of the nineteenth century. Sibelius’s seventh symphony 
is, in a sense, a more esoteric work, belonging to the last period of 
an artist’s creative career in which the tendency is naturally more 
and more towards inwardness—not introspection, but that com. 
muning with oneself, of which the late Beethoven quartets are the 
classical example. It is a mysterious work, and I think that even 
the least technically informed listener is aware of the concentration, 
the high degree of organisation of simple material, which is its most 
salient trait and gives the work its great impression of strength. 
Vaughan Williams’s Job certainly loses by being divorced from its 
ballet, but even in the concert version the music has that odd, quietly 
ecstatic quality which is typical of the composer at his best. The 
archaic minuets, pavanes and sarabandes are not pastiches, any more 
than Ravel’s Tombeau de Couperin. Like Ravel, Vaughan Williams 
feels a deep spiritual affinity with the forms of a much earlier age, and 
it is that genuine affinity which saves both composers from writing 
artificially and enables them to recreate in a modern idiom an atmos- 
phere which is purely artificial in their imitators. Covent Garden 
should give us the ballet of fob, with the Blake settings which in- 
spired the music. Surely if Checkmate and Adam Zero are both in 
the repertory a place should be found, if on musical grounds only, for 
an English ballet of far greater beauty and emotional significance. 
MartTIN Cooper, 


JANUARY 23, 


ART 


A MULTIPLICITY of exhibitions reduces criticism to the nature of a 
railway timetable. First, at Gimpel’s, two Polish painters are 
showing: Marek and Marian. The latter is young and develop- 
ing, one gathers, rapidly. At the moment his work is very 
Parisian, very colourful (the only national note, maybe ?) and very 
promising. Some of the tensions of his first drawings seem to get 
lost in the translation into oil-paint in which, in his evident pre- 
occupation with picture-making, one senses the disinterested 
observer standing aside from the material. Subject is unimportant 
(or, conversely, every square inch of his canvas is of equal and 
simultaneous importance) save as the basis for a vivid statement of 
colour and movement. Compare his Deposition with that of Marek. 
In this there has clearly been a not entirely successful struggle to 
convey the emotive implications of the scene. Marek’s stilblifes 
are his best things: honest reports of a sombre dignity. 
* * * * 


At the Lefevre Gallery are new paintings from Ischia and Wales 
by Edward Wolf—paintings gay and cheerful and, by current 
standards of intensity, completely unfashionable. It cannot be said 
that they reveal any new or remarkable vision, but there is a dis- 
arming ease and fluency in Wolf’s use of formulae left over from 
half a century ago. The worst of these paintings are crude and 
undigested ; the best are spontaneous expressions of pleasure at the 
happier aspects of landscape. Also at this gallery are water-colours 
by R. H. R. Taylor, based on repetition motifs like terraced olive 
trees. 

* * * 7 

Sven Berlin’s sculpture, expressionistically conceived, seems the 
most valid part of his exhibition at the St. George’s Gallery ; Halina 
Korn has some nice colour notes at the Mayor Gallery ; while at 
Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco, Irma Stern, a South African 
artist, contributes a number of vigorously dull canvases. Before 
leaving the Bond Street area let me draw attention to the courageous 
gesture of the London Gallery in deciding to remain open until 
6.30 on every week-day evening, including Saturday. If only other 
galleries would follow suit—or at least agree to open on one specified 
Saturday each month—this might be the beginning of something 
very much worth while 

* *x * * 

Away from Bond Street there is an excellent little show of Welsh 
painters at Messrs. Heal’s which is well worth a visit. Besides the 
better-known names—there is a lovely David Jones amongst them 
—there are several unknown talents, and of these Brenda Chamber- 
lain and John Petts stand out. An altogether varied exhibition. 
Finally, I have received catalogues for three Arts Council shows— 
the “ Art of Landscape,” the “ Art of Drawing” and the collection 
of Lacouriére prints which were seen last autumn at the Anglo- 
French Art Centre. This last, enhanced a hundredfold by John 
Buckland-Wright’s technical notes, should be of enormous interest 
to students of contemporarv engraving outside London. The essays 
in the other catalogues—by Lynton Lamb and Bernard Meninsky 
respectively—were also so excellent as to set me hoping the Council 
may consider reprinting the more successful of its prefatory notes 
from time to time in more permanent form. 


M. H. MIDDLETON.- 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION 


Sirn,—Mr. Gunther Stein’s admirable article Happy America in your 
issue of January 16th presents a clear and concise picture, such as has 
not hitherto, so far as I am aware, been drawn, of comparative standards 
of living as between the U.S.A. and the rest of the world. It was no part 
of Mr. Stein’s task to place this picture against its proper background ; 
but I suggest that it would be well that this should be done. Hitler’s 
attempt to reverse the course of recent moral progress and to re-establish 
the doctrine that might is right was no less a threat to the United States 
than to Europe ; whatever may be said of the war of 1914-1918, this war, 
since Pearl Harbour, was, for Great Britain and the U.S.A., a war fought 
in common for a common cause. That this was so was recognised by 
the Government of the United States implicitly in the institution of Lena- 
Lease and its derivatives, and explicitly in the enunciation by President 
Roosevelt, endorsed by President Truman, of the principle of “ Equality 
of Sacrifice.” Yet, as Mr. Stein’s article shows, Great Britain emerged 
from the war substantially poorer (in real wealth) than she was before 
the war, and the United States substantially richer. It is quite natural 
that the average American citizen should assume that the reason for this 
was the superior efficiency of the United States or the industrial and 
political ineptitude of Great Britain or both ; and that therefore any such 
gesture as the comparatively lenient terms of the Dollar Loan or as the 
Marshall plan is an act of unexampled international generosity, to which 
strings can reasonably and properly be attached. I venture to submit 
that this is a point of view which should be corrected. 

The background against which I suggest that Mr. Stein’s picture 
should be placed would show, inter alia: (1) that during nearly a year 
before the institution of Lend-Lease Great Britain bore the whole financial 
and material burden of the war alone and unaided; and that it was 
during this period, and for this purpose, that she sacrificed practically 
all her foreign investments, upon which to a considerable degree her 
economic stability was based. Had she not done so the war would have 
been lost, and the future fate of the U.S.A. assured, before Pearl Harbour ; 
(2) that Great Britain suffered immense material damage from which the 
United States was wholly spared ; (3) that, for reasons in no way dis- 
creditable to the United States, the latter was able to carry on, and even 
to increase, her normal peace-time production during the war, while 
Great Britain was compelled to convert practically the whole of her 
peace-time production to the production of munitions of war. As a 
result, the conversion from war to peace was far easier, quicker and 
cheaper in the United States than in Great Britain. 

I could give many more similar constituents of the background to Mr. 
Stein’s article, including the fact that, though the population of the United 
States is more than three times that of Great Britain, their losses in 
dead (excluding the 50,000 British civilians killed in air raids) were roughly 
the same. But it will be enough to refer to a letter published in The 
Times of August 23rd last from Mr. J. L. Gibson, in which he shows, 
on unchallengeable figures, that, applying the principle of equality of 
sacrifice, Great Britain, with a total national income for the period 1939- 
1945 of £47,719 m. should have contributed £18,088 m. to the total 
costs of the war, and has in fact contributed £30,000 m., and the United 
States, with a total national income during the same period of £216,600 m. 
should have contributed £82,103 m. and has in fact contributed £10,110 m. 
That, Sir, I submit, is the background to Mr. Stein’s article, so far as 
Great Britain is concerned. Similar considerations apply, with greater 
or less force, to all the Allies—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Mildenhall, Suffolk. GEOFFREY WHISKARD. 


RUGBY’S NEW HEADMASTER 


SiR,—There can be no doubt that, as Janus observed in your issue of 
January 9th, a growing tradition that the prize jobs will go to outsiders 
would have a very depressing effect on the teaching profession. And, 
apart altogether from any diminution of zeal among assistant masters and 
from any further restriction of their recruitment from first-rate young 
graduates, the planning and direction of public school education would 
surely suffer if most headmasters had not spent half their lives in their 
chosen calling among boys. All this, I fancy, is generally agreed. But 
it does not seem to me a reason for objecting to the rare discovery of a 
Potential headmaster in other walks of life in the hope that his appoint- 
ment will bring new ideas into his particular school and, if they survive 
that test, into the Headmasters’ Conference or, eventually, into the whole 
system of education. The new ideas sought by occasional experiments 
of this kind do not concern economic problems or the bursar’s office so 
much as the boys’ minds and the nation’s life. 

For instance, would the younger boys do better to spend most of 
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their time in class with one cultured form-master, whose mind would 
tend to be a pattern for their own, than to divide their time-table and 
their interests between several specialist teachers of separate subjects? 
Might not the right kind of form-masters make more of religious 
teaching (and the integration of body, mind and spirit) even when their 
own faith lacked the strictest orthodoxy ? Or, again, is the sixth-form 
work doing all i: should to link up the deep study of an undivided 
speciality with the wide study of much else? Or, turning from the 
individual to the nation and the world, is the school doing everything 
possible to use its outstanding advantages—including freedom from official 
restrictions on masters’ salaries—so as to ensure that all the best qualified 
four’ per cent. of every age group, whether they began their schooling 
inside or outside the State system, haye equal opportunities of selection 
for a university education?—I am, &c., MAXWEIL GARNETT. 
37 Park Town, Oxford. 


S1r,—I had the honour of succeeding Sir Arthur fforde, at an interval 
of something over a decade, in the School House, Rugby, and of 
following the same profession of a City solicitor. While my views on 
Sir Arthur’s appointment as headmaster might therefore savour of 
partisanship, I would suggest to your correspondent, Mr. Lloyd Humber- 
stone, that there are solicitors, Sir Arthur among them, whose work covers 
a somewhat wider range than “drafting leases, wills and pleadings in 
a stuffy office.” It is presumably Sir Arthur fforde’s professional ex- 
perience in advising on the administrative and financial problems of 
undertakings big and small, in addition to his qualifications as a public 
servant during the war, that have commended themselves to the govern- 
ing body. May I add that it was a City merchant, Lawrence Sherriff, 
who founded Rugby in the reign of Elizabeth?—Yours faithfully, 
112 Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 1. COLIN MCFADYEAN. 


THE DOCTOR’S FREEDOM 


Sir,—There was a time when The Spectator held aloft the torch of 
freedom, and freedom is the real issue between the doctors and the State. 
Changes are necessary, and advance is necessary, but not advance with 
the times when the times are out of joint. Here is a profession with 
great traditions of service which is now threatened with loss of liberty 
without corresponding benefits to patient or doctor, and with complete 
ultimate dependence on a Minister who is the servant of an idea which 
puts the State before the individual. Medicine, which has been hitched 
to an ideal, must now be hitched to an ideology ; party politics, which 
have destroyed individualism in local government, must now do the same 
for medicine. 

Public attention is centred on the sale of practices, remuneration, the 
right of appeal, partnership agreements, direction and distribution ; these 
are details which could be adjusted but which pale into insignificance 
alongside the spectre of State medicine under a party boss. “ Divide 
and rule” is no prerogative of the patricians ; and we are in the midst 
of an attempt to get support from the medical profession by appealing 
to the financial interests of the large number of general practitioners 
who earn less than £1,000 a year and by placating the influential body 
of consultants and hospital staffs. The best doctor is not always the 
one with the most names on his panel nor the one who can dispose of 
the greatest number of cases in sixty minutes, and yet the Act puts a 
premium on this kind of threepenny doctoring. Capitation fee and basic 


& For publication on February 5th 


ORPHEUS 


A Symposium of the Arts 
Edited by JOHN LEHMANN 
Orpheus is a new publication devoted to the arts. Drama, ballet, 
music, art and design are all represented as well as literature. Orpheus 
is, we believe, distinguished, within the limits of what can be done 
to-day, for lay-out and presentation ; it is illustrated in half-tone and 
photogravure, and there are many decorations in the text. 12s. 6d. 


a 
CARLOTTA GRISI 
SERGE LIFAR 
Carlotta Grisi was one of the four great ballerinas of the age of the 
Romantic Ballet. The famous dancer Serge Lifar has written a 
charming narrative of her life, which has been translated by Doris 
Langley Moore. This beautiful limited edition is illustrated with sixteen 
collotype plates of the Romantic Ballet. 21s. 
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salary are both wrong, and the only way to run a medical service which 
respects the needs of the patient and the traditions of our profession is 
to diverce its management from politics and to put it in the hands of an 
independent corporation. We are told that “democracy has spoken” and 
that the Act must be implemented, but democracy nowadays means nothing 
without geographical qualifications, and the Act contains “no compulsion 
whatever” to join the service ; even if it did, there might still be found 
in this country some few who dared to defy it. Ten generations ago 


our ancestors thought nothing of disregarding the law when freedom 
was at stake, and their witness has given us a heritage both of privilege 
and duty. 

In reality the whole issue is religious rather than political ; Christianity 
respects the individual, totalitarianism the State ; and successive Govern- 
ments of this country have tended to move not so much to Right and Left 
as towards totalitarianism. All around us we see the bulwarks of freedom 
crumbling and nobody bothering fo build them up again, because they 
interfere with our long-term planning for economic survival. There is, 
however, quite a chance that the doctors may take the right decision for 
the wrong reasons, and, even so, deliverance may yet come by the few. 
—Yours, &c., Eric. I. Lioyp. 
89 Harley Street, W. 1. 


Sir,—As a doctor, I thank you for the very fair editorial on this subject 
in your issue of January 16th, but feel that some comment is called for. 
Is it really unreasonable that we should ask that a final appeal against 
dismissal be heard by the Courts? Is it surprising that we object to 
the Minister being prosecutor and final judge in one? In his dealings 
with the B.M.A. Negotiating Committee, he has given us no reason to 
respect him, nor has he instilled in us the confidence that he would give 
a case a fair hearing. The fact that he has refused to correct an obvious 
wrong forthwith, viz., the ambiguity about partnerships, shows that he 
is not amenable to reasoned argument and so is not fit to be a final 
arbiter. There may be some good reason against my disposing of the 
goodwill of my practice as I think fit, which I have not yet learned, 
but what I see, from my point of view, is that, if I want my son to 
join me and relieve me of part of my work, I should not be allowed this 
as the quota of doctors for this district would be already filled. This 
may not be direction, but is a type of negative direction. As a tax-payer, 
I can see very little in return for the £55 million to which we must all 
contribute to buy up the goodwill of the doctors throughout the country. 
As to the over-doctored areas, surely this is only governed by the amount 
of wealth in such areas; but under the new Act, the magnate and the 
errand boy will be of equal value financially to the doctor. In these 
high-class but sparsely populated areas, the sum of money that can be 
earned will be small, and consequently the competition for these areas 
will be small also. If salary plus capitation fee be accepted, is it realised 
that the Minister, when once the Act is working, can without reference 
to doctors, patients or Parliament, by a stroke of the pen, abolish the 
capitation fee and make it a purely salaried service? With what 
result? The doctor becomes the paid servant of the Minister, whose 
orders he must obey on pain of dismissal, even if he considers the order 
to be against the interests of his patient. No, Sir. The interests of the 
patient must be paramount.—Yours faithfully, H. F. VANDERMIN. 


Mickleton, Campden, Gloucestershire. 
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“ FREEDOM” IN EAST EUROPE 


Hargrave, in your issue of January 16th, seeks to excuse 
by telling us that, except jn 
Czechoslovakia, political freedom was non-existent in that region before 


S1tr,—Mr. 
present conditions in Eastern Europe 


the war. May I remind him that in Poland, at least, the Government 
were helped to win the elections of 1935 and 1938 by the boycott carried 
out by the opposition parties, and that, none the less, many Government 
candidates were defeated in municipal elections held at the end of the 
latter year? He admits, moreover, that free expression of opinion and 
thought was tolerated in the large cities of Eastern Europe, though not 
in the rural areas. Today I am sure he will agree that there is none 
in either town or country district. And what evidence was there in 
pre-war days of mass arrests of members of an opposition party, or of 
torture of their candidates to induce them to withdraw, such as was 
testified to by British and American correspondents in the case of the 
Polish election a year ago? 

Political freedom, however, surely depends not only on electoral law 
but on the possession of fundamental civil rights ; Habeas Corpus and 
Trial by Jury preceded by many centuries our efforts at electoral reform, 
In Poland today men without qualification or experience are being 
appointed as judges at the discretion of the Minister, and in trying 
political “offences” a judge may be assisted and supervised by assessors 
appointed by the Presidium of the District National Council (the equiva- 
lent of a Russian Soviet). Civilians are being tried by military courts, 
often held in camera. In these cases counsel for the defence is usually 
appointed by the authorities and is required to “co-operate with the 
administration of justice” rather than to defend his client. In Yugoslavia 
early in 1945 the laws in force until April, 1941, were abolished, judge- 
ments given under them being liable to be quashed; people’s courts were 
established with procedure officially proclaimed as “simple, short and 
quick” for both civil and criminal cases; and the roll of barristers was 
duly purged. Today counsel for defence, as in Poland, must co-operate 
with the authorities. And recently the Prime Minister of Bulgaria has 
proclaimed that a widely respected opposition leader was executed to 
spite the Western Powers! When in the years between the wars 
was there such travesty of the justice on which political freedom must - 
ultimately depend? Or when during this period did the representative 
of a foreign Power impose a government on an Eastern European country 
as Mr. Vyshinsky did in the case of Rumania?—Yours faithfully, 

K. M. ATHOLL. 
(Chairman, British League 
for European Freedom.) 

66 Elizabeth Street, S.W.r. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


Str,—In his statement that “of all prophets who have claimed divine 
attributes, Jesus was the least concerned to persuade His followers to 
believe any special proposition about Himself,’ Mr. Boothby has the 
consensus of theological opinion with him. But in his letter in your 
issue of January 16th he is on much less certain ground. He writes that 
“in Mark xiii Jesus tells . . . exactly what he thinks about the end.” 
Mr. Boothby proceeds to quote from the Little Apocalypse, which is the 
most suspect of all the sources of an otherwise reliable Gospel. Mow 
far from the findings of our best recent critical scholars Mr. Boothby’s 
attitude to these verses is could hardly be better illustrated than in 
Dr. Glasson’s excellent little book, The Second Advent. Dr. Glasson’s 
reasons for believing that the idea of an imminent “end” was not a belief 
of Jesus Himself seem to me entirely convincing. It would be a pity 
if any of your readers were given the impression that the views of 
Schweitzer on this subject were still regarded as tenable by our ablest 
New Testament scholars.—Yours respectfully, N. S. Power. 
Immanuel Vicarage, Highter’s Heath, Birmingham 14. 


THE LOCAL WEEKLY 


Sm,—Mr. L. C. Lloyd’s article is most interesting. In the RAF. in 
the Middle East between 1942 and 1944, and particularly in the Western 
Desert where reading matter of any kind was very scarce, I found all 
ranks read their local weeklies from end to end, including the classified 
advertisements. A majority of those who lived outside London received 
them regularly. The London borough newspapers are in a different 
category; many of them suggest the News of the World under training. 
No matter how ominous the state of the war mien liked to hear all the 
local gossip. A paragraph like: “Correction. We are informed that the 
seed cake given by Mrs. Brown as a prize at the village fete was not 4 
seed cake but a plum cake,” showed more clearly than anything else 
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(and only those) penetrate or are obtained everywhere. Mr. Lloyd further 
seems to imply that local papers are secure in the independence of their 
ownership. I wonder. As owner-editor businesses come on the market, 
] think newspaper groups or printing combines may see their opportuni- 
ties for mass reprinted features through ownership. Many provincial 
dailies were once considered quite safe in their independence.—Yours 
faithfully, FRANK J. WARD. 


35 Springfield Road, St. fohn’s Wood, N.W.8. 


KILLING A COUNTY 


Sirn—As Mr. Peacock shows in his Killing a County, the arguments 
against the obliteration of Herefordshire are twofold—those based on 
reason and those based on emotion. With the former we can allow pro- 
fessional administrators and planners to deal; the case is clear-cut, and 
in any democratic country the county would win its way by merely 
presenting the irrefragable answers to the Boundary Commission’s pro- 
posals. But the latter concern everyone, whether or not he has a 
professional interest in administration. The point at issue is, quite 
simply, whether personal intangible values are to have any consideration 
paid them by planners. In the question of food, is it sufficient for the 
State to buy us a correct dietary, or do taste and preference matter? 
In the question of admunistration, are local patriotism and loyalty to 
weigh with Ministries? Surely the civil courts recognise that the intangible 
of business goodwill has a commercial cash value. And surely Govern- 
ments realise that the intangible of patriotism is a force to be reckoned 
with when dealing with foreign policy. Therefore, why dismiss the 
intangible of local patriotism when dealing with home policy?—-Yours 
faithfully, Davip JAMES. 


37 Hurlingham Court, S.W.6. 


LOVE AND AGE 


Sirn—I hope that Mr. Harold Nicolson will answer the interesting 
questions put by Mr. Sykes about M. Quéval’s research into English 
love affairs. May I be allowed to add one more question to Mr. Sykes’s 
five? Could Mr. Nicolson explain when a love affair is mature? To 
express the problem differently, could Mr. Nicolson say which of the 
famous lovers of tradition and literature may be regarded as mature? 
Were Paolo and Francesca? Do Antony and Cleopatra or Anna and 
Vronsky qualify? Or is a mature love affair the affection of an ageing 
couple like Albert Chevalier and his old Dutch?—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, ANTRIM. 


White’s, SW 1. 


A ROYAL PROTEST 


Sir,—Does not the infallible Mr. Janus slip up when he acquiesces in 
the dictum of the smart man of the Post Office that the British Parlia- 
ment met at Oxford either before or after Charles I? I say the British 
Parliament never met at Oxford. There was no British Parliament, or 
pedantically no Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
until the Union with Scotland, Is not that so, Mr. Janus?—Yours with 
dignity, Jacobus VIII, REx DE ScoTIA. 


Land of Shadows, Cork, Ireland. 


TOO FAST 


Sm,—In seeking to correct Strix, Mr. J. W. Potter has himself fallen 

into error. New Year’s Day for the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 

is April 6th, not April 5th.—Yours faithfully, C. W. Mor. 
Welland, 151 Mount Pleasant Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE plan to make Hatfield and Welwyn Garden City into what is to be 
virtually one township has a satiric emphasis in the ears of some residents, 
There was once a signpost between the two—the late Lord Salisbury 
went bail for the fact—which bore the legend, “ The Way to Yesterday,” 
on the arm pointing south. The other arm might well have carried the 
motto, “The Way to Tomorrow,” for “Tomorrow” was the sole title 
of Ebenezer Howard’s book, which started the Garden City movement. 
The title was afterwards extended, but so it stood originally. However, 
the junction does not fly in the face of history quite so violently as may 
be thought. The old Hatfield, with its Tudor Hall and Jacobean house 
and garden, with its pleached alley and most glorious park, with its 
daffodils and rabbits and woodpeckers and cricket ground and Queen 
Elizabeth’s oak, will remain happily outside the pale. They are the very 
crown of all that is meant by the English country house, where civilisation 
reached its very highest pitch, as even so modern a spirit as H. G. Wells 
argued, May yesterday continue to qualify tomorrow. 
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Rivers in Flood 


When I hear of the rising of rivers and the threat of flooding, I think 
always of one: particular scene on the banks of the Wye. This lovely 
river swells much more quickly than most. It can achieve, say, six feet 
in an hour or so; and when this happens in a spring or early summer 
season it converts nearly every moorhen’s nest—and the birds abound, 
near Hereford, for example—into a boat, and you may see them still 
holding the eggs scurrying on the current with other flotsam and perhaps 
a sheep or two. One of the worst sequele ot a flood is the drowning of 
worms, and they repopulate grassland so slowly that for want of them 
the grass coarsens permanently in certain hollows; and what a debt 
grassland as well as tilth owes to the worm, which both fertilises and 
drains. Only on lawns and greens are they enemies; and even there 
their work has to be done artificially by spiked rollers and top-dressing. 


The Happy Craftsman 


Most people, as Horace and doubtless others have pointed out, desire 
to swap occupations with someone else. Now I was talking with a 
village blacksmith, who is a born artist, sprung of a long line of artists, 
and I said that of all choices I should like best to be a craftsman; and 
he said to me: “I do wish I were a scholard.” But he loves his craft ; 
and at the moment is engaged for months ahead in the making of iron 
gates, to the exclusion of most other work. They are things of real 
beauty, in design as well as workmanship. In his view the crime of 
crimes, the sin in the soul, is to use a file to redress the work of the 
hammer. What is a craftsman? Perhaps a man who achieves beauty 
by aiming at utility. Even my cross-cut saw is more beautiful after he 
has set it. As you look elong the line of points you see a perfectly 
symmetric avenue to be achieved only by an inherited delicacy of eye 
and touch, 


Eccentric Centres 


In cutting up a fallen elm, I find that the growth on the south-east 
side was twice or even three times as wide as on the north-west, so 
that the centre of the annual rings was close to the north-west edge, and 
there was no white wood thereabouts. Would expert foresters, I wonder, 
expect this? Even the less expert can infer the aspect from the bark of 
a tree. 


In the Garden 


In criticism of a controversy on the respective merits of planting or 
transplanting in autumn or spring a nurseryman who bears a name 
famous in horticulture sends me these words of wisdom: “The facts 
are that, except on heavy and sticky soils, in exposed and bleak situa- 
tions and for a few exceptional plants, planting can take place in all open 
weather throughout the winter, both before and after hard frost. Toa 
hardy subject frost has no terrors, provided the bare roots are not 
exposed to it. To show how fallacious the set time is, the ground’ in 
many parts was so dry this autumn that at the end of November it could 
hardly be broken with a pick-axe at a depth of five inches, whereas now 
we are having a mild spell that is ideal for planting.” Of the general 
truth of this there is no doubt; but some evergreens are perhaps an 
exception. At any rate John Evelyn thought so in regard to hollies. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 13d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Small Policy of the Great 

Diplomatic Prelude, 1938-1939. By Professor L. B. Namier. 
millan. 18s.) 

AT a time when people divert themselves by trying to rehabilitate 
the munichois it is important that an eminent historian who is at 
once a lucid thinker and an incisive writer, with no axe to grind, 
should remind the reading public of the melancholy truth. Professor 
Namier’s new book shows us only too clearly how the trivial egotism 
of a Neville Chamberlain or a Nevile Henderson was used by Hitler 
in preparing to reduce Europe to the ruins in which she lies. “Oh, 
how small is the policy of the Great Powers ! ” President Masaryk 
once exclaimed to Professor Namier. 

Diplomatic Prelude is an exhaustive study of European diplomacy 
between the Munich Agreement and the German attack upon 
Poland. Its author has, of course, been hampered by the paucity 
of published British documents and the lack of Russian ones, and 
by conditions in a post-war world of delayed publication which 
make it impossible to keep up with the flow of relevant memoirs. 
But it is unlikely that any future revelation will invalidate Professor 
Namier’s verdict. For instance there is no getting away from the 
ugly fact that the Munich Agreement was justified at the time 
because it was to give the Czechs the security of a Four-Power 
guarantee of their now indefensible frontiers ; yet in March, 1939, 
when Hitler swept into Prague, the Western Allies were incapable 
of anything but a tardy admission of his villainy. 

The chapter on the August crisis of 1939 is thoroughly exciting. 
In fitting together the events of the 25th, when Hitler suddenly 
postponed his war for a week, I believe, however, that it may be 
inexact to time the Italian ambassador’s visit to the Fuhrer as 
“soon after 3,” for, according to the Italian record, Ciano only 
telephoned the message that Attolico was to bring at §.30 p.m. This 
would suggest that Attolico, who was always extremely prompt, 
followed on Coulondre at about 6 p.m., and may even have been 
with Hitler when the news reached the Fiihrer of the signing (at 
5-35 p.m.) of the Anglo-Polish Treaty in London. The simultaneous 
“ratting” of the Duce would more than account for the counter- 
manding at about 6.30 p.m. of the German orders to march, 

Professor Namier’s “Introduction and Outline” is masterly. 
Only after studying the documents it seems difficult to accept the 
whole of its penultimate paragraph. True, Hitler delayed things for 
a week on August 25th because he needed time to think again if 
he was now at last convinced that Britain would fight and that 
Italy would not. But from the time of the meeting with his 
Commanders on May 23rd, 1939, from the records of which 
Professor Namier quotes at length, he was quite determined to 
attack Poland not later than September Ist, come what might. As 
for another Munich, it was Mussolini who longed for that. Hitler 
had been angry enough that he had been cheated of his war against 
the Czechs in 1938 ; in 1939 what he most feared was that “at the 
last minute some Schweinehund will make a proposal for mediation ” 
once again. 





(Mac- 





Suggesting this Autobiography (10s. 6d.) to 
Mr. Rey nolds, the Times Literary Supplement wrote, 
‘Now we are seeking our life-blood from our 
industrial products and our exports, he may find 
himself on ground better known to him and as 
fascinating and even fresher to the reader’. And 
in the preface to his exciting life story, he himself 
adds, ‘ If the Times is right, the appearance of an 
authentic book of this kind just now should be 
opportune, because many young men and women 
will be facing problems similar to those of my own 
early life and business experiences.’ 

Clifton Reynolds writes with all the liveliness 
and good humour which readers have come to 
expect from the author of the famous Glory 
Hill Farm books. 
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Both topically, and because of his profound understanding of 
Eastern Europe, Professor Namier’s chapter on the Anglo-Rusgign 
negotiations (April to August, 1939) is perhaps the most valuable ig 
the book. “ Devoid, or free, of the Roman tradition . . . Russia 
follows a path of her own and pursues a policy which is logical 
and clear-sighted if viewed from the angle of its own premises, 
devious and incomprehensible when correlated to conceptions alien 
to it. Nor indeed is it easy at any time to work with the Russians: 
secretive and suspicious, conscious of their own strength and in- 
different to the opinion of foreigners, they will not take the trouble 
to put their case, being either too powerful or too distracted, ang 
invariably too distant spiritually, #0 argue and explain.” Ag a 
matter of fact Professor Namier makes it clear that Russia refused 
to save Beck’s Poland in 1939 chiefly because Britain (Daladier 
was a little more severe with Warsaw) allowed the Poles to pose 
conditions which could but seem insulting to Moscow. The Russians 
have the long memories of elephants, and a policy which made them 
feel that they had been led by the nose was bound to jeopardise 
relations with the U.S.S.R. for many years to come. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN, 


Nietzsche’s Philosophy 


By Janko Lavrin. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


NIETZSCHE is not decidedly a philosopher nor decidedly a poet, and 
neither his poetry nor his philosophy was adequate to resolve the 
inner conflicts by which he was torn. His importance, as students 
of the history of philosophy have long recognised, does not lie in 
any original contribution to thought, nor can it be claimed that he 
gave an adequate analysis of the problems by which his age was 
confronted. He is of interest rather as a symptom and a warning, 
as revealing in a moving manner some of the conflicts and contra- 
dictions inherent in modern society, especially in German society, 
Professor Lavrin does not make the mistake of trying to weld 
Nietzsche’s contradictory utterances into a system. He seeks rather 
to interpret Nietzsche the philosopher through Nietzsche the man 
and to consider both against the social background of his time. Pro- 
fessor Lavrin is more successful in the first of these tasks. He shows 
us Nietzsche as practising a kind of autotherapy, adopting various 
masks which often hide the very opposite of what they pretend to 
be, using self-deception as a method and argument as an “artifice 
of self-preservation.” 

What matters to Nietzsche is not truth or error, for truth is not 
attainable. The most we can do is to choose that kind of error which 
is useful for survival. This pragmatist form of vitalism is perhaps 
the one line of thought that gives some coherence to what would 
otherwise appear as a medley of contradictions and self-confessed 
“falsehoods.” It follows that Nietzsche’s utterances can never be 
taken at their face value. “He is constantly saying ‘ Nay’ when he 
would like to affirm, love and adore.” His diatribes against Chris- 
tianity are not a denial of religion but the rebellious protest of a 
deeply religious nature against what he felt to be hypocritical lip- 
service to a set of beliefs which the actual behaviour of Christians 
constantly belied. The notion of a superman, ostensibly an antidote 
to the decadence which threatened society, was at least in part a 
compensatory myth which Nietzsche employed to overcome his 
loneliness, depression and fear of bodily exhaustion due to his lifelong 
illness. As we follow his writings it becomes clear, with the aid of 
Professor Lavrin’s analysis, that the deeper his feeling of isolation 
and frustration the more aggressive and defiant his theories and the 
more frequent his resort to illusions of power and grandeur. 

A psychological analysis of this kind has, no doubt, an interest of 
its own, and Professor Lavrin conducts it with subtlety and admirable 
mastery of his material. The problem, however, remains whether 
Nietzsche was justified in identifying his own ailments with the 
disease from which, as he thought, European culture was suffering 
and which was threatening it with decay and disruption. There 
certainly is a parallel between the conflicts by which Nietzsche 
was tormented and those which were becoming evident in German 
society. In both we can trace a lack of measure or proportion, a 
tendency to jump from one extreme to its opposite, a sense of weak- 
ness seeking compensation in the illusion of grandeur and self- 
inflation. But, though Nietzsche is undoubtedly one of the severest 
critics of the German national character and even goes so far as to 
say that “every great crime against culture during the last four 
centuries lies on the conscience of the Germais,” it is doub 
whether the diagnosis of European “decadence” which he made 
really hits the essential point. ; 

In his Will to Power he attributes European decadence mainly 


Nietzsche : An Approach. 
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_ OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES 


Our books for Spring, 1948, include no less than 
six new biographies. R. H. KierNnan’s President 
Roosevelt (8s. 6d. net) should appear co-incidentally 
with the unveiling of the Roosevelt memorial in 
London. This is a simple and sincere account of the 
life of a man whose greatness needs no embellishment. 
Victorian Best-seller (15s. net), by MARGARET MARE 
and AuictA PERcIVAL, describes the times of Charlotte 
M. Yonge as reflected in her life and in her numerous 
novels. Another biography of the nineteenth century 
—Heyday of a Wizard (12s. 6d. net)—has for its subject 
the medium Daniel Dunglas Home, around whom 
controversy has always raged. It is by JEAN BurRTON. 
Teresa Guiccioli was Byron’s last mistress, and in 
Teresa (12s. 6d. net) Austin K. Gray tells the story 
of her life, which might well have come from the 
fiction of Byron’s own period. In Lucy Walter : 
Wife or Mistress (12s. 6d. net), Lonp GrorGce Scorr 
skilfully defends his famous ancestress; and in 
Warrior Bard (8s. 6d. net) Epwarp and SrTEPpHANI 
Gopwin tell the story of William Morris, a great artist 
and a great man. 
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The Book Society Choice for this month 


- a 
Thérese 

the second volume in the collected edition of the 

novels of 

FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
Translated by GERARD HOPKINS 

**A large work by a master in his prime, done into magnificent 
English by translator Gerard Hopkins . . 
of French story-telling.” 


. in the great tradition 
John Pudney (Daily Express) 
tos. 6d. net 


New impressions now ready 


Lincoln the President 
J. G. RANDALL 


“*A most learned, acute, argumentative study of problems in the 
Lincoln problem.”’ D. W. Brogan (Spectator) 


2 Volumes. 32s. net the set 


Life worth Living 
the autobiography of 
c. B. FRY 
** No other man in living memory, except the late Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, has possessed a record of such efficient versatility.”’ 
The Times. 


Fourth Impression, 
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16s, net 
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; Geoffrey Grigson 


THE HARP OF AEOLUS 


| 

| 

| 

| A collection of essays united by a common theme, the 
relationship of the artist to nature. Besides the vigour 

| and challenge of conviction that are to be found in these 
essays, scholarship, fidelity to nature and a style of 
writing as skilled and delightful as the broadcast talks for 
which the author is celebrated. 


Illustrated. 15s. net 


_ James T. Farrell 


THE LEAGUE OF FRIGHTENED 
PHILISTINES 


James T. Farrell, the well-known American novelist, is 
here presented in the role of critic and essayist. Among 
the authors whose work is appraised are James Joyce, 
Dostoievsky, Mark Twain, Chekhov and Hemingway, 
and there are stimulating discussions on the place of 
+  Jiterature in the modern world. 12s. 6d. net 
| 

| 


_ Victor Alexandrov 
| JOURNEY THROUGH CHAOS 


A dramatic autobiography in which the author describes 
his experiences as a boy during the Russian Revolution, 
his escape from Russia and the vagrant pattern his life 
thereafter followed in the crisis-ridden countries of 
Europe between the wars. 15s. net 
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to two factors: the lack of men of great power such as for him 
was exemplified by Napoleon, and the growth of the power of the 
herd or “ rabble” which has assumed such dominance that it over- 
whelms the few men of exceptional power, causing them to lose 
faith in themselves and to become nihilists and pessimists. One 
would have thought that the trouble in German society was the 
reverse of this, namely, that it tended to put its faith in leaders 
with a strong will to power who used the masses for their own 
purposes and thus produced the nihilism which, according to 
Nietzsche, was to be attributed to the influence of the masses on the 
great men. Behind the diagnosis of decadence was a belief that the 
“softness” of Christian society was producing a physiological 
exhaustion, a sort of biological decay, a belief for which Nietzsche 
adduces no evidence and to which he appears to have been led by 
a crude interpretation of Darwinian theories. There is nothing in 
all this which is really helpful in an interpretation of the historical 
facts. Moreover, the remedies which he offers—the so-called trans- 
valuation of values, the appeal to the superman—are worse than the 
disease. Neither his diagnosis nor the policy which he advocates 
is therefore of special importance. His significance lies rather in 
the fact that a study of his character brings out the readiness with 
which a feeling of isolation and powerlessness tends to pass into 
moral nihilism and a need of self-mastery and self-discipline to pass 
into a love of power for its own sake. For a study of this kind 
Professor Lavrin has provided a stimulating and _ instructive 
introduction. Morris GINSBERG. 


Snark Hunt 


Lewis Carroll. By Florence Becker Lennon. (Cassell. 15s.) 


Books which we read for the first time in childhood are peculiarly 
dear to us. They become a part of our personalities, and we defend 
them from question and criticism as we do our vices, with passion 
and tenacity. If nothing else Mrs. Lennon is a brave woman, for she 
has attacked one of the most strongly defended of these citadels. 
The Alice books are everyone’s private property, and it seems almost 
as indecent to enquire into their genesis as to ask someone whether 
his mother was a married woman, They just happened miraculously, 
like roses out of a woody stem which only the busy mind of the 
biologist can spoil. But Mrs. Lennon does not hold this view. She 
belongs to the relentless biologists and psychologists who go on 
asking “ Why?” after childhood has finished. 

Perhaps Mrs. Lennon was aware that she was stepping into a 
hornets’ nest. Her intention appears to have been to write a book 
about Carroll like Professor Lowes’ Road to Xanadu, in which she 
would explore all the sources, conscious and unconscious, which went 
to making Alice. Then, remembering the deep-rooted dislike for 
psycho-analytic enquiry (something for the mad, but a low trick when 
practised on ordinary men), she lost courage and was deflected from 
her purpose. That at least is what seems to have happened, for she 
begins her book in a racy familiar style which reads like Time, 
Magazine with the slightest dash, not at all a pure one, of Lytton 
Strachey. She revels in epigrams, rubs in the puns, and scatters 
exclamation marks, just as if she were any innocent authoress writing 
any innocent little biography. The pretence is kept up for sixty 


IMPORTANT FABER BOOKS 





A Norfolk Gallery R. W. KETTON-CREMER 
Nine studies in Norfolk history by the author of Norfolk Portraits. 
Book Society Recommendation. Illustrated. 21/- 
Anglo-Irish Relations HUGH SHEARMAN 
A much-needed, readable and authoritative study of the colourful 
history of Anglo-Irish relations. 16/- 


Mining, Commerce and Finance in Nigeria 
edited by MARGERY PERHAM 


A further volume in the study of this great tropical dependency. 35/- 


Elixirs of Life Mrs. C. F. LEYEL 
Herbs that, from earliest times, have been used throughout the world 
to promote longevity. Illustrated by M. E. Eldridge. 16/- 








pages. But Dodgson, alias Carroll, had an uneventful life, ang 
Mrs. Lennon has more to say than recount visits to Wales and East. 
bourne, tea-parties with little girls and the trivia of an undistin. 
guished academic life. She does at last begin to say it, after she 
has all but made her reader shut the book, and the result is 4 
welcome change. 

By way of apologia she writes, “ Alexander Woollcott rejoiced that 
no one had yet tried to uncover Carroll’s sources. But-as the March 
Hare said to Alice, ‘Why not?’” Why not indeed? It was 
possible to reveal the character of a man like Johnson, whose life 
was his conversation, by repeating what he said. But Carroll, who 
talked mostly with children, can only be found in his books and 
his dreams. It is a pity that Mrs. Lennon takes such a long time 
to justify a perfectly sensible purpose. How was it, she asks, that 
this reserved and undistinguished don suddenly upon a summer 
afternoon produced a tale which electrified English readers, adult 
and child, and is quoted by philosophers and scientists to illustrate 
difficult theories of space and time ? The answer, as one suspected, 
is that he never grew up. Mrs. Lennon compares him to a 
genie shut in a tight box. The box was the sensible progress- 
worshipping world of the nineteenth century with its decided notions 
about the way things are, which Carroll turned topsyturvy in the 
two Alice books. This was his way out. 

Alice in Wonderland, in which logic and poetry are perfectly 
combined, marked the high point of his revolt. But he was not strong 
enough to resist convention. Instead of maturing his mind split, 
The logically-minded mathematical don grew precise and devout, and 
the poet ran away, when convention irked him too much, into a child- 
hood which became less true the more he idealised it. The result 
was Sylvie and Bruno, stiff with moralising and sticky with sentiment, 
Mrs. Lennon leaves hardly any stones unturned. She discusses 
Carroll as a photographer, poet and mathematician ; his relations 
with the Pre-Raphaelites and with contemporary humorists. She 
chases a possible but elusive love, and wonders whether he could 
have considered marriage with Alice Liddel, who was thirteen at the 
time. If the result is rather inconclusive it is only because she does 
not staft her book at the beginning and work out her ideas 
methodically. 

However, in the unearthing work she gives full play to her wit and 
wide reading, and uses her knowledge of psycho-analysis with dis- 
cretion. She has only mockery for Dr. Schilder, who found Carroll 
unsuitable for children because he showed “oral sadistic traits of 
cannibalism.” Here are the germs (or perhaps the ruins) of a fine 
book. At least it is worth an “ Alas,” because one feels all the time 
that Mrs. Lennon has the ability and the intelligence to write the 
perfect life of such a shy genius. She only just misses her Snark. 

Puitie TROWER. 


Gentleman in Holy Orders 


B. K. Cunningham: A Memoir. By John R. H. Moorman. (S. C.M 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue subject of this intimate memoir was almost entirely unknown to 
the public. His name never appeared in the newspapers, he took 
no part in ecclesiastical politics, and he held no prominent office in 
the Church. Yet it is probable that Canon Cunningham exercised 
a more profound influence on the Ministry of the Church of England, 
and through it on the religious life of England, than anyone else 
his generation. His life’s work was the training of ordination candi- 
dates, and, apart from three years in France, where at the chaplains’ 
school of the B.E.F. he became, hardly less than Bishop Gwynne, 
father in God to the padres of the other war, practically all his active 
life was spent as head of a theological college, first at Farnham am 
then at Westcott House. These were his kingdom, but his wnt 
ran through the whole Anglican Communion. He became the 
counsellor and friend of countless people all the world over, the 
inspiration of hundreds of parsonages, the confidant of primates 
prime ministers, and won for himself a unique position in the love 
and reverence of those who knew him. This book describes what 
manner of man he was and where lay the secret of his authority. 
At once we encounter the seeming paradox that this master of the 
craft of training clergy was himself essentially at heart a layman. 
He was not in the least a typical parson. He had a horror of 
clerical professionalism and of any strained conventionalised piety. 
One of the phrases which he used most often was “ English gentlemen 
in holy orders.” It has been quoted against him derisively, but 
it was a deliberate statement of his aim. The trouble with the 
ministry, he said once, is not so much that there are a few men 0» 
it who ought never to have been priests as that there are many priests 
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CARLO BONCIANI 


A graphic personal narrative by a member of a remarkable unit of 
Italian parachutists, showing the reaction of the perplexed 
Italians towards the swift change of enemy and ally brought about 
by the caprice of a totalitarian regime. Trnaslated from the 
Italian by JOHN SHILLIDY. Foreword by LT.-GEN. SIR SIDNEY 
KIRKMAN. 8s. 6d. net 


In Your Flower Garden 


STANLEY B. WHITEHEAD, p.sc. 


Dr. Whitehead’s new book deals with the flower garden in the 
scientific yet human spirit of his Brush Up Your Gardening and 
Gardener’s Earth. Chart, diagrams, and tables add helpful and 
comprehensive information. 

With 16 half-tones, and 25 drawings by DOROTHY FITCHEW. 6s. net 


The Roving Angler 
HERBERT PALMER 


New enlarged edition. ‘Light in the treatment, practically useful 

as well as delightfully imaginative, founded on a full experience 

on many waters, the book touches nothing it does not adorn.’ 
Spectator. 


Woodcut decorations by ROBERT GIBBINGS. 8s. 6d. net 


Joseph Conrad 
New Collected Edition. 7s. 6d. net each 
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who have never been men. “Do not begin by building the priest ; 
begin with the man and draw out the best in each. The priest 
must be built on the man.” He was firmly convinced that the 
supernatural does not, and must not, be expected to abolish or 
annihilate the natural, but refines, enhances and transfigures it. Or, 
as was said long ago, “ First the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear.” 


B. K. was before all else a pastor. He had an unerring insight 
into character, the more remarkable when it is remembered that 
because of his deafness he very seldom heard clearly anything that 
was said to him. Utterly selfless and without ambition, with the 
wisdom born of great simplicity, and completely unsentimental, he 
gave himself without reserve in friendship and understanding 
sympathy with young men who repaid him with an affection and 
confidence such as is given to very few to earn. A gentleman in holy 
orders ; it is no bad description of himself. In birth, breeding and 
sense of style an aristocrat, a Scottish laird with a passion for rod 
and gun, by no means clerical in his mental make-up, and perhaps 
not temperamentally religious—this was the natural man on whom 
grace worked to make what he grew to be. If we want to know 
where the grace of God “came in,” we need only recall his physical 
disability and: the courage and faith by which he triumphed over 
it. For it was indeed a spiritual victory that he overcame this 
exhausting handicap and allowed it to be no barrier to intimacy, 
whereas so often people thus afflicted make others feel awkward and 
self-conscious. There was strength made perfect in weakness. There 
we begin to get near the secret. At the core of his life he was a 
man of God. Canon Moorman has succeeded admirably with a 
proper blend of reticence and candour in presenting a characteristic 
portrait. RussELL SOUTHWELL. 


The Divine Alexander 


Alexander of Macedon: The Journey to World’s End, By Harold 
Lamb. (Robert Hale. 15s.) 


A MODERN interpretation of the life of Alexander the Great is long 
overdue, and Mr. Harold Lamb’s imaginative biography now pro- 
vides this. The virtue of this book is that it treats his life in a realistic 
manner, and strips it of many legends. Mr. Lamb also has the 
advantage of having travelled over all the ground which Alexander 
covered in his great march of conquest to the Indus. Alexander, 
although he was the son of Philip of Macedon, soon absorbed the 
Hellenic culture of his day. He was not the pupil of Aristotle for 
nothing. The story of his life reminds us yet again of the extra- 
ordingry quality of the ancient Greek character—its courage, energy 
and vitality. He had all the Greek thirst for knowledge, and it was 
this, according to Mr. Lamb, which drove him on to conquer new 
worlds when he had already defeated the great Persian Empire of 
Darius. One of the most fascinating sections of this book is that 
which describes how Alexander planned his campaign with the aid 
of Greek geographers and how often he would undertake a perilous 
journey or a hazardous campaign so that he could discover the limits 
of the then known world. 
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People today are inclined to regard Alexander merely as a great 
soldier and conqueror. This book shows that, apart from his mili 
genius, he also dreamed of founding the first world State and that 
one of the most enlightened sides of his policy was that he insisted 
on giving important posts to the conquered peoples. Indeed, it was 
his preference for these new subjects that caus¢d his own Maccdonians 
to mutiny at the end of his career, and it was only the godlike 
personality of the young conquerer that persuaded them finally to 
obey his commands. The legend of Alexander’s divine birth is one 
which Mr. Lamb deals with at some length, and it is interesting 
how, through the course of this book, he shows that Alexander 
became obsessed with the thought of his own divinity. This does 
not mean that the author makes Alexander a superhuman figure, 
The merits of his writing are that Alexander emerges as a human 
being—a man who, despite all his triumphs, is haunted by fear and 
is capable of other human frailties. Well documented, ably written 
and beautifully produced, this book should find many readers and 
adds to our somewhat limited knowledge of the first great conqueror 
in modern history. DEREK PATMoRrg, 


Fiction 
A Room on the Route. By Godfrey Blunden. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 


The Intrigue. By Jacques Natanson. (Hamish Hamilton. 6s.) 
The Big Sky. By A.B. Guthrie. (Boardman. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. GODFREY BLUNDEN, we are told, “was resident in Moscow 
in 1942 and part of 1943,” and, as the action of his novel occurs 
within that place and period, it has a topical interest which will 
probably cause it to be widely read. The picture of Soviet life which 
is assembled through the device of the shifting viewpoint is, though 
clearly tendentious, decidedly interesting, and the~writing well 
managed. A Room on the Route is not a good novel, however, for 
the reason that the writer has allowed his eye to become deflected 
from the personal histories of his characters to the general political 
context of their lives. The novel is thus pervaded by an omni- 
present abstraction which is not concretised in the life and action 
of the characters ; so that not only is there an artistically ruinous 
disparity between the characters of the novel and the external frame- 
work of their lives, but the novel is prevented from achieving a 
significant formal pattern, proceeds erratically and ends incon- 
clusively. Does it succeed, then, as a tract? Unfortunately, no; 
and here, I think, the weakness is that Mr. Blunden does not define 
his point of approach—his chief narrator, James Ferguson, being 
in his involvement with a harried group of Old Revolutionaries, a 
cipher without background. 


A desolating picture is painted of the fear-ridden life lived under 
the shadow of the N.K.V.D., of an utterly ruthless and a-moral 
political machinery, ready at the dictate of necessity to destroy its 
own supporters ; but, though we are given incidents of repression 
and brutality in plenty, what is wanting is a set of principles to 
which these instances may be related and by which their significance 
may be revealed. Everyone in the book is frustrated, only one 
character, Karl Ivanovich, moving towards decisive action. Jailed 
for a chance remark reflecting upon the régime, and transferred to 
a suicide battalion sent against the advancing Germans, he escapes 
and returns to Moscow to a room overlooking the route to the 
Kremlin—with an automatic rifle and some hand-grenades. His 
philosophy ? 

“ Rather than live his life out in misery and slavery, thus enlarg- 
ing the power of authority and contributing to the succession 
cataclysmic disasters which is overtaking humanity, he should deny 
the treacherous and primitive urge to live and sacrifice his few years 
in an act against authority. It is the only weapon they cannot 
control, and its effect will be incalculable. So that all men may 
know of this weapon I shall kill Him who is the archetype of 
authority in the world.” 


But even Karl’s impulse is foiled ; or, rather, the nihilism latent 
in it is manifested, and, instead of killing the Khozin, he is led to 
destroy the fatalistic Gregor Sokur—and himself. Granted the 
factual truth of all this, it is Mr. Blunden’s inability to move 
beyond the state of frustration that he depicts which makes the 
reading of this serious and interesting novel an exasperating 
experience. 

The Intrigue is a rather nasty little book, verging upon the 
pornographic, about an elderly business-man who hires a practised 
libertine to seduce his (naturally) beautiful young wife from 
her lover. The resulting complications, wrapped up in much 
psychologising, make up the story. The blurb represents 
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M. Natans 

Gallic wit, that gives even to murder and betrayal 
spice of humour.” 

The Biz Sky seems carefully designed for best-sellerdom. A very 
ably composed epic of the great open spaces of the really wild west, 
by Steinbeck out of Zane Gray, it has a primitivism with an odd 
smell of decadence, and it is, I should say, [ike so many large 
American fabrications, hollow at the core. D. S. SAVAGE. 
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Shorter Notices 





Fox. By Christopher Hobhouse. With a Biographical Introduction by 
Harold Nicolson. (Constable and John Murray. 12s. 6d. 
Tuts reissue of Christopher Hobhouse’s study of Charles James 
Fox (first published in 1934) is very welcome. The book was written 
when its author was twenty-five years old; a few days after his 
thirtieth birthday Hobhouse was killed by a direct hit on a fort 
at Portsmouth, in the Battle of Britain summer. In republish.ng 
this solid and reputable biography, the publishers have had the happy 
idea of engaging Mr. Harold Nicolson to contribute an introductory 
memoir of his friend Christopher Hobhouse. This tessay is a 
model of sober character assessment, of frankness tempered by 
discretion, and of convincing analysis. For Christopher Hobhouse 
was not an easy man to know—one might, moreover, say he was 
not a particularly easy man to like: “ Although few people took to 
Hobhouse at their first meeting,” admits Mr. Nicolson, “ very few 
people failed, when they got to know him, to be affected by his 
charm.” The operative phrase here is “when they got to know 
him.” Hobhouse had an apparent arrogance and stiffness of manner 
which strangers or acquaintances found unappealing; but Mr. 
Nicolson succeeds brilliantly in exposing the origins of these 
difficulties of temperament and approach. He _ explains, too, 
Hobhouse’s temporary affiliation with Sir Oswald Mosley’s New 
Party, the reasons which led him to write about Charles James 
Fox, and the probability that had Hobhouse lived his career would 
have been increasingly distinguished and successful. A memorial 
essay of this nature is one of the most tricky, almost the most 
dangerous, tasks which any writer can take on: Mr. Nicolson, 
approaching his task with an ideal combination of tact, sensibility 
and truthfulness, has brought it off to perfection. There is only 
one sentence in the memoir which is mystifying, for it seems 
to imply a somewhat more static view of human development than 
Mr. Nicolson’s innumerable edmirers would expect. Hobhouse, he 
writes, was “as a character . fascinating in that, even when he 
was nearly thirty, he was forming himself gradually, painfully 
before one’s eves.” Why “even” ? 
Maurice Baring. A Postscript with Some Letters and Verse. By 
Laura Lovat. (Hollis and Carter. 10s. 6d.). . 
Laura, Lapy Lovat, in whose house in Scotland Maurice Baring 
lived from 1940 until his death from paralysis agitans just over two 
years ago, has carefully assembled her own, and other people’s, 
memories of Baring, a few of his shorter poems, some of his letters 


j “ An absorbing and important book.”’—Spectator. | 


The Order of Release 


The story of John Ruskin, Effie Gray and John Everett Millais 
told for the first time in their hitherto unpublished letters. 


Edited by ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMES, GC.C.B. 
.* Admiral James is to be congratulated on his presentation of the story.” 
—The News-Chronicle. With Illustrations. 18s. net. 











Land and Landscape 
By BRENDA COLVIN, F.LL.A. 


A fascinating study of the use of land in all its aspects. The author, 
an authority on the subject, has written a book of importance to the 
specialist and of great interest to the general reader. With many 


21s. net. 
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and jokes, and’ here presents them to the public in a small volume 
which she modestly and correctly terms A Postscript. Her labour 
of love and piety should not be judged by too astringent a critica] 
standard, for Lady Lovat is the last person to imake any claims 
for this little memoir, which includes an admirabk essay by Mop- 
signor Ronald Knox on The Effect of the Classics on Maurice 
Baring’s Mind and a letter about him from Princess Marthe 
Bibesco. Moreover, Lady Lovat expressly points out that her work 
has really already been done for her by Maurice Baring himself 
in his three autobiographical books: while Dame Ethel Smyth's 
full study, Maurice Baring, published in 1938, must always 
remain the final authority on its subject. The aim of the 
present book is simply “to give some impression” of Maurice 
Baring’s last years and of his deathbed, and for a part of this impres- 
sion Lady Lovat relies upon her own diary records of her conversa- 
tions with him as he lay awaiting death in her house on an island ip 
the Beauly river. It may be the quotations from Maurice Baring’s 
letters written in the nineties, it may simply be the nature of his 
humour and his jokes, which give the book a faded “ period” air, 
Fifty years ago, indeed, it would have been printed on expensive 
paper and distributed to none but Maurice Baring’s intimates. Those 
intimate friends, however, will probably be grateful to Lady Lovat 
for her scrupulous little piece of work. P 


1946-1947. 


JANUARY 


Yearbook of the United Nations, (Stationery Office 
£2 10s.) 

Tuts yearbook is the first of a series of annual volumes to be pro- 
duced by the United Nations Department of Public Information. 
With nearly a thousand pages it is extremely comprehensive, in- 
cluding not only the activities of the United Nations from its in- 
auguration in January, 1946, to July 1, 1947 (the dates officially 
covered), but a history of its origins and the meetings at Dumbarton 
Oaks, Yalta and San Francisco which preceded its formation. Pre- 
sident Roosevelt was responsible for the name; the form of the 
organisation was worked out in London in December, 1945. The 
yearbook has chapters on the different bodies within U.N.—the 
General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, and so on. Part II deals with eleven specialised agencies 
such as the I.L.O. and U.N.E.S.C.O. ; and Part III consists of appen- 
dices which include a bibliography and a “ Who’s Who.” Clear 
diagrams illustrate the inter-relationship of this very complicated 
group of organisations. Mr. Trygve Lie comments in a foreword 
that such a yearbook “ doe; serve to bring home the fact that the 
United Nations is a vital and energetic organism, heavily engaged, 
day after day, in the practical job of working out the world’s 
problems.” Altogether this is a most useful reference book for the 
serious student, gathering in easy compass and fairly simple language 
material which before has been available only in pamphlets and 
reports. 


Dark Legend: A Study in Murder. 
(Gollancz. 6s.) 

Dark Legend is a psycho-analytical study, by the Senior Psychiatrist 
of the New York Department of Hospitals, of a case of matricide. 
Like Orestes, Gino, a seventeen-year-old Italian boy from the lower 
East Side, killed his mother for dishonouring his family and for 
defiling his dead father’s memory. Like Orestes, he felt he had 
complete justification for his act; but behind his immediate con- 
\viction there lurked g doubt. 

The spiru that I have seen 

May be a devil, and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape. 
The doubt was resolved, temporarily, by his mother’s death. In 
a moment of seeming insanity he found release. Later, however, 
he understood his father-image more fully: “My mother needed 
to be forgiven.” Dr. Wertham, whose testimony saved Gino from 
the electric chair, set out to trace to their source the unconscious 
impulses behind the matricide, and was able, eventually, to 
demonstrate the way in which a fortuitous set of events, reacting 
on a normal and far from psychopathic personality, set up an 
emotional demand which. could find no satisfaction in ordinary 
behaviour. In this account of his investigation, scientific analysis 
and a deep sense of poignancy are complementary. Without 
knowledge of cause and effect, no suffering can be avoided ; without 
the grasp of social values implied in his writing, no rehabilitation 
of the individual or society is possible. To the expert and to the 


By Frederic Wertham, M.D. 


general reader alike this book can be commended as an ines 
the * 


and encouraging account of the psychiatrist at work in 


community. 
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COMPANY MEETING COMPANY MEETING 
Olume | 
iden MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
STitical 
itl | MARTINS BANK 
—_ Extracts from Statement by the Chairman, The Most Hon. The 
lanl Marquess of Linlithgow, K.G., K.T., on the Report of Directors and 
> work | Balance Sheet for the year to December 31, 1947 CRITICAL ISSUES FOR THE NATION 
imself | 
myth’s In national affairs, 1947 has been a year of progress in the sense 
always that it has brought a more realisuc appreciation of the resources and | 
vf the potentialities of our country. The fuel crisis brought home more | ’ 
laurice * vividly than had previously been recognized the prime necessity, for BANK’S SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
mpres- economic revival, of a larger coal output, and, with its aftermath, demon- ° 
ee strated how impossible it is to set in motion a regular rhythm in industry 
al in and — it stocks a components and fuel remain 
wee extremely low. e convertibility crisis brought into sharp relief the | MR. A. HAROLD BIBBY’ 
aring’s } magnitude of the deficit on the balance of payments, which had hitherto | S SURVEY 
of his been disguised by the availability of the credits from the United States 
|” air. |} and Canada, and showed that the disappointing rate of movement 
yensive ff towards waren was largely to be traced to conditions in our own The one hundredth and seventeenth annual general meeting of Martins 
Those ary # oh oe ng that one general reason why we were | Bank Limited will be held on Friday, January 30th, at Liverpool. In 
Lovat | 2a within sight of exportung enough to pay for our imports was that his statement, Mr. A. Harold Bibby, D.S.O.. DL.. th Chai 

we were trying to do too much with limited resources of man-power, “ det *an ese soaee Sanne Ein, Cle SOW Prenat. 


: materials and capital equipment. The two crises, so different in back- | Téfers to the increases which have taken place in deposits, advances 
Offic ground, emphasized the unbalanced deployment of the country’s man- | and other items of the balance sheet. 
Mice. ff power, which in itself was wasteful and diminished the potentiality of 


‘full employment.” About the war’s damage to Britain’s economic structure, the Chairman 


— says: “The sacrifices made by this country were so great that hopes 
nd FINANCIAL Alps ‘To READJUSTMENT | that we could recover our position and rebuild our shattered cities 

within a short ttme were unreasonablé, Our great buildings and works 
rose out of savings of the past, and only out of any current and future 
surplus can our position be restored. It may take a generation to 
complete.” 


ve, in- Remembrance of the disastrous consequences of active monetary 
its n- §§ deflation after the first world war has generated an understandable 
ficially ff reluctance to adopt any measures of financial restraint, even though the 
barton @ widely different basic conditions ruling today might in themselves demand 
Pre- some system of orderly postponement of particular classes of outlay. 
of the Moreover, restrictive financial measures are habitually thought of, even 
T now, as being associated with high interest rates, whereas “cheap 
he money” has been insisted upon in order to ease the burden of the 


After stressing the magnitude of the task, Mr. Bibby, while acknow- 
ledging the generous appreciation of our position by the United States 
of America, says: “The country is capable of standing upon its own 
Y.—the enlarged national debt and to aid in financing housing and other feet and a mun reconcile itself to the necessity and area eid of so 
Social ff necessary capital projects. Too often it is forgotten that, in our modern doing, and he infers that this will not be achieved by pppaneerieed 
vencies | monetary system, high interest-rates are not the only method, nor even | leisure, but by increased productivity, which is the only way of averting 
appen- an indispensable part of the technique, for restraining the use of | even lower standards of life. 

Clear | purchasing power. Indeed, it has been shown in the past that they 


The autumn budget was a clear warning to the people of this country. 


. are capable of inducing a thoroughly irrational order of priorities among | : “ . sie 
licated Solel qouiects si = P © | The revised programme of food imports cuts no less than £210 millions 
reword The mere suspension of convertibility and the reimposition of more | Per annum from our larders, or approximately 7s. a week per family. 


rat the § sringent exchange controls went enly a small part of the way towards | The reduction of £280 millions on capital expenditure, it may be added, 
gaged, § correcting the underlying lack of balance. Happily, some progress can | was equally ominous. In this connection, Mr. Bibby says: “Let no 
world’s | be reported, though many people would have wished to see a much | one think that we are tightening our belts in order to export: we must 
for the § more rapid advance towards equilibrium. It is too early to judge the | jncrease our exports to prevent a further drastic tightening of our belts 
nguage § full effectiveness of measures taken since the convertibility crisis, but | and to assure ourselves of the diminished food supply of the revised 
ts and ‘ey are undoubtedly working in the right direction. On the budgetary programme. Failure to achieve a sufficient volume of exports would 
side, current revenue and expenditure figures have a far healthier bs a 
appearance than a year ago, so that anxiety has come to be concentrated | threaten our ability to pay, not only for adequate foodstuffs, but for the 
MD. [ upon “below the line” expenditure, or, broadly speaking, the disburse- | essential raw materials for our industry, thus creating the mass unem- 
aii: ment of capital funds from Government sources. Hence the importance | ployment we are all so anxious to avoid. To export, we must not only 
._,. | of the cutting down of capital programmes—a task requiring the utmost | produce the goods that our customers wish to buy, but produce them 
hiatrist_f objectiveness and wise discretion in deciding which projects shall go | at a price that they are able and willing to pay. Every shilling that 
tricide. J forward and which be deferred. Much is gained—and the Government | raises the selling price of our manufactures, be it owing to out-of-date 
Homer Phas shown in practice is lively recognition of this fact_both jn admini- | machinery, excessive overhead charges, heavy national of local taxation 
~ had § by keeping private enterprise informed, in plain and up-to-date terms, | failure to give increased production directly related ha increased 
on at least the broad lines of official policy in the exercise of its discre- | Wa8¢ costs, must curtail our ability to expand our exports. 
tionary powers. The rest depends to a large extent on loyal observance Mr. Bibby also develops the argument that it is essential that the 


of rules laid down in the interests of national recovery. However / . . . : . 
: : Government’s financial policy should at all points aid and not hinder 
successfully and speedily the financial elements may be shaped to conforn He states: “It is, of course, not only in 


with current stringencies, the triumph over our present troubles still the prescribed programme, ; é 1 
has to be gained through wisdom and enterprise in thé management | this country thai evidences of financial disorder are seen. The strain 
In of our industrial affairs, both public and private, and through steadily | on national economies due to inflationary pressure is in evidence through- 
increasing productivity on the part of the individual worker, stimulated | out the world, and is seen even in the strongest countries, including the 
j by a clear vision of national necessity in terms of individual welfare, | United States of America. This general disequilibrium is admittedly 
neede aided by progressively improved equipment, and encouraged by gradually | gue to excessive demand arising from a relative superfluity of money, 
“ a froctifying incentives. and other restrictive measures will be of no avail if the financial remedy 
Nsc1oUs : : Pager : . 
2 U IAN is not applied, It is significant and encouraging that one of the main 
et ho gg lhns-gaaneeonapmages | lines of action recommended by the Paris Conference in its report 
— 7 . eee aageae finally pot Har — a a ame a = | on the Marshali offer was the creation of internal financial stability 
up am §us if we lack the will to save ourselves. it is just here that the | . “aE: , : ° 
rdinacy territory uf economics merges into that of human capacity and human | ™ the SS Ss tae ane a er eee 
analysis behaviour. It has often been noted that the British people are at their age ep — ‘a d fi ce and noes: money are the requisites for a 
Without best in moments of the gravest emergency. The enemy without is | # the report. sound finance Ape . 1 o 
teadily identified, and the response to his assaults has never been found | healthy and freer economy at home and also for a restoration 0 e 
uum Wanting. But the enemy within is more subtle and far less readily | international trade on which the well-being and prosperity of these islands 
i sere In the end it is character that counts, aa the past year has | depend.” : 
to Provided cumulative evidence that the British people is once more rising | ; : . F 
tructive f © the occasion, prepared to exert itself yet casi, in a thousand ways, | Mr. Bibby concluded with a high tribute to the officers and -_ 
in the} plant its own feet upon firm, unassailable ground, and to play its | whose diligence and loyalty contributed to the satisfactory progress © 


_ Part in aiding others to establish the foundations for a new advance. the Bank. 
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NATION’S STRONG EFFORT 











THE one hundred and fifteenth annual general meeting of National 
Provincial Bank Limited is to be held on January 29th, at 15, Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C.2. : 

In his statement to shareholders, the chairman, Capt. E. C. Eric Smith, 
M.C., says: The liability on current and deposit accounts has grown 
from £726,000,000 to £754,000,000. The increase of £ 28,000,000 is much 
less than the growth during 1946, and this is reflective in considerable 
measure of the monetary policy of the Government. There has been a 
considerable increase in advances to customers and other accounts, and 
the figure at the close of business on December 31st was £185,000,000, 
equal to 24.5 per cent. of our deposits. The net profit amounts to 
£1,347,929, which compares with £1,331,071 for the previous year. In 
July an interim dividend of 74 per cent. was paid, less tax, and it is 
proposed that a further payment at a similar rate should be made. 

The. past year has been an uncomfortable one, mentally as well as 
physically. {nternational relations, which even in January, 1947, could 
not be regarded with any degree of optimism, have steadily deteriorated. 
A consistent stream of vituperation and misrepresentation has flowed 
from Moscow and its representatives, and the satellite countries have 
indulged in a series of travesties of justice, culminating in some cases in 
judicial murder. The birth of the Cominform has been followed by 
inspired industrial troubles in France and Italy, accurately timed to syn- 
chronise with the ill-fated meeting of the Foreign Ministers in London. 
European convalescence is certainly not conspicuous. 

Perhaps the Trade Agreement recently concluded may ultimately lead 
to improved political relations between this country and the U.S.S.R. 
This is not only desirable but vitally important. 

At the end of 1946 and the beginning of 1947 the cheap money policy 
culminated in the issue at par of 24 per cent, Treasury Stock, 1975, but 
the necessary support to maintain the gilt-edged market on this basis was 
not forthcoming. During the year the market gradually relapsed, until 
in December it had assumed a 3 per cent. complexion for long-dated 
stocks. There can be little doubt that the position is healthier for this 
change. The process of passing from a 2} per cent. to a 3 per cent. 
basis must of necessity be painful for institutions whose business compels 
them to be consistent purchasers of gilt-edged securities. 


EXPANDING PRODUCTION 


Increased advances and overseas credits have been a welcome sign of 
expanding production and trade, and it can never be repeated too often 
that without such expansion the country will be unable to maintain a 
reasonable standard of living. Such advances and credits are now 
carefully shepherded to where they can assist directly or indirectly the 
export industries of the country or necessary internal trade. This action 
is a corollary of the cut in capital expenditure and is of equal importance 
in concentrating available resources and labour on essentials. 

The export of our manufactures has been vigorously pressed and the 
most conscientious efforts have been made to expand existing markets 
and develop new ones. It can be said that the nation’s effort has been 
commendably strong and, up to a point, successful, but the adverse balance 
is still present, as our sales of gold and purchases of dollars from the 
International Monetary Fund emphasise. 

Events have not been helpful. Recovery throughout the bulk of the 
world has been painfully slow. The prosperity of the United States of 
America has served to put up the prices doz imports of ford and raw 
materials, and in other places Government Selling Agencies, remote from 
the primary producer, have not been free from rapacity. It is doubtful 
whether bulk buying serves us most economically. Politics inevitably 
creep into inter-Governmental trading transactions, which should be 
matters of business pure and simple. In this country for too long our 
efforts were dissipated on possibly desirable developments we could not 
afford, when concentration on our very existence was essential. 


REFUSAL TO FAcg FActs 


We have suffered from a setious onset of appeasement. Refusal to 

face facts has been predominant and the greatest energy has been em- 
ployed in inducing people to believe they are much better off than is really 
the case. The haze of make-believe has not, however, been entirely 
dispelled, and much effort is still directed towards shielding certain strata 
of the population from the effects of increased austerity. We are, in 
fact, still appeasing. The Autumn Budget provides an admirable example. 
After the big words that preceded it, it was almost farcical; a mere 
face-saving gesture to show that something had been done and that no 
one who mattered had been hurt. 
The country has a long way to go before it achieves solvency. It will, 
in due course, arrive, but the longer the people remain drugged with the 
narcotics of make-believe the longer will be the journey. The Marshall 
Plan is a realistic plan of unprecedented generosity. We pray for its 
success, but its magnitude is such that there may prove to be not a 
shortage of dollars, but a shortage of the material things those dollars 
are intended to provide. 
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By CUSTOS 
Wat with devaluation rumours and a shaky gilt-edged marks} 
investors are finding it difficult to get their bearings in 1948, Lis 
week’s boom in industrial Ordinary shargs and commodity shares, 
based on devaluation talk, was short-lived, and, in my view, rightly 


so. Whatever may happen to the pound when international tradigo! 


conditions become really competitive, I can see no sense at all 
devaluing sterling in the conditions of today, or, for that matter is 
the conditions which seem likely to prevail for a considerable tin 
ahead. There is no need, therefore, to chase after gold shares ; 
this juncture, although I would not dissuade anyone from includin 
a tew carefully chosen gold shares or commodity shares in a divers. 
fied portfolio. The investment moral of the underlying weaknes 
of sterling is that there should be an equity element in ever 
investor’s total holdings. As for the fresh weakness in gilt-edged 
this may prove to be no more than the teething troubles of the ney 
3 per cent. borrowing rate. At least it is possible to find technica 
explanations for the latest fall. City opinion is not yet unanimoys 
however, as to the practicability of maintaining the new 3 per cen 
line. 
WOOLWORTH PROFIT RECORD 

It is a striking tribute to the adaptability of the F. W. Woolwort! 
organisation that, in face of the obvious difficulties on the supp! 
side, a new profit record has been set up for 1947. The net figur, 
struck before providing for taxation, rose last year from £9,148,35 
to £9,603,834, an increase of £455,477. There are, of course, heay 
charges for taxation, and following their traditionally conservatiy 





distribution policy the board are again making substantial all 
tions to various reserves. This explains why the dividend on th 
£7,500,000 of Ordinary stock is merely being maintained at the 70 
cent. level to which it was raised from 55 per cent. at this time la 
year. The immediate market effect of the announcement of the 
results was a fall in the 5s. Ordinary units from 89s. 6d. to 87s., 
there were a few City optimists who had been expecting an increased 
dividend. Selling by disappointed speculators was quickly absorbed 
however, and the price has rebounded to just over 90s. At this leve 
the units are offering a yield of only 4 per cent. and an earning] 
yield of a little over 5 per cent. I find it difficult in present markel 
conditions to recommend a purchase, but equally I would not advi 
holders to sell. Woolworth Ordinary units must be ranked amon 
the most attractive of “ blue chip ” industrials. That rating is full 
justified by the earnings outlook in a regime of full employment an 
large working-class spending power, by the strength of th 
company’s financial position and the alert management. 

























A HIGH YIELDING SHARE 


In the dull conditions which have developed during the past f 
days some of the shares recently introduced to the market hav 
slipped back to what look like decidedly attractive prices. A 
these I would include the 1s. Ordinaries of J. H. Buckingham 
Company, the shirt, pyjama and neckwear manufacturers. Abo 
a week ago a block of these shares was placed on the Stock Exchangi 
at 10s. 9d., and in early dealings the price moved up to 11s. 6d. 
has now relapsed to ros. 6d., at which the indicated dividend yiel 
is the generous one of 9 per cent. In pre-war days this compan 
which manufactures a high-class range of goods, found trading 
ditions difficult, but during and since the war it has steadily forg 
ahead. Between 1941 and 1946 profits, before taxation, have rang 
between £27,000 and £63,000 and substantial sums have had to} 
paid away in E.P.T. For the year to November 3oth, 1946, profi 
subject to tax, reached £63,424 and the directors forecast that th 
figures for the year ended November 3oth,. 1947, will show a prof 
of something over £75.000. That would leave earnings, after cove 
ing the Preference dividend, equivalent to 220 per cent. on the ! 
Ordinaries, and the directors intimate that a 95 per cent. dividem 
will be paid. An interim of 33 per cent. was forthcoming in Octobe 
and a final of 62 per cent. will be paid in April. 

A 9 per cent. yield is, of course, a warning that some risk is bein 
incurred, and I am not suggesting that the shares are not sp 
tive. It does seem, however, that at the present price the risks 
very fully discounted. A company such as this which manufa 
quality articles is obviously in a much stronger trading position W 
rationing puts the emphasis on durability and when there is a gow 
outlet for quality goods on the export side. For their yield am 
prospects of improvement in capital value the shares appear to me 
an attractive speculative -lock-up. i 
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